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JOAQUIN MILLER. 

T sometimes happens that a poet, like a 
prophet, is not without honor save in his 
own country. Even when a poet is 

highly appreciated at home, there are obvious 
reasons why he may rightfully regard eulogies 
on the part of foreign contemporary critics 


with peeuliar satisfaction as anticipating the | 
verdict of posterity. Therefore the “ Poet of | 


the Sierras” cannot be indifferent to the 
hearty recognition accorded to him and his 
works by the writer of an article entitled 


“Joaquin Miller” in the January number of | 


the Dublin University Magazine, one of the 
foremost authorities of the transatlantic period- 
ical press. Our readers will thank us for re- 
producing a few passages from this remarkable 
article. 

The writer begins by alluding to “the un- 
fortunate spirit of imitation” which has in 
general pervaded American poetry, and to its 
being very “ slightly leavened with peculiarly 
American characteristics ” : 


‘« However much,” he continues, ‘‘ we may admire the 
inspiration and artistic skill of Longfellow and Whittier, 
it cannot be maintained that they are adequate 


poetic representatives of the great Western Republic. | 


Emerson’s verse is too occult and cosmopolitan to be 
regarded as a distinctly national product; and Edgar 
Poe's rich, sombre, and melodious verses are uncolored 
by American scenery or by the life of an energetic and 
intensely modern democracy. 


may be considered as fitting exponents of characteristic 
American thought, unimitative painters of American 


life and scenery—Walt Whitman and Joaquin Miller. In | 


some respects these two poets present a striking con 
trast in their themes and convictions. 
in the glorification of democracy and revels in anticipa- 
tions of a magnificent future for mankind; while Joaquin 
Miller reverts pensively to the history of the Indian 
races, to their fruitless contests with the European 
invaders, and seems to have slender, if any, sympathies 
with republicanism and revolution. We shall here con- 
fine ourselves to the last-named author’s poetry, which 


merits. 

“Tt is often disputed whether civilization be favorable 
or not to the production of poetry. Whatever the true 
answer to the question may be, we should imagine that 
a man who, like Joaquin Miller, has witnessed the 
savage and the civilized phases of life, who has sufficient 
culture to give eloquent expression to bis thoughts, and 
who has gathered from his sojourn on the Western 
frontier a rich experience of adventure and an intimate 
acquaintance with wild, imposing scenery, should be un- 
usually well adapted for poetic composition; and, when 
we examine his works, we find he has successfully 
availed himself of these advantageous circumstances. 

‘*His subjects have the claim of novelty, his tales 
have the zest of personal reminiscences. The main 
features of his poetry are profound glowing passion and 
picturesque description. He does not excel in subtle 
analysis of character, in skillful construction of plot 
and arrangement of incident, in graceful narrative, allu 


prolonged sweetness, and fluency of verse. He deals 
in broad, striking effects. His characters are swayed 
by burning, impetuous desires; his scenes are dashed 
off in brilliant or lurid colors; he appeals to his reader 


tilized thought, its exquisite verbal elaboration. 
paints objects with the terse realism of Byron, of whom 
he is clearly an admiring disciplo. His heroes are in- 
fected with the familiar Byronic despondency, but he 
does not, as Alfred de Musset did occasionally, present 
us with diluted reproductions of Byron’s impressive 
though morbid indignation and ennui. Mr. Swinburne 


declares that of passion proper Byron has nothing; that, | 


excepting his noble satiric ardor, his emotions are 
merely skin-deep. This is perhaps an overstatement, 
but assuredly Joaquin Miller is in depth and truth of 


| nian 


| such energy, ardor and originality 


But two living writers, | 
who are gradually winning the notice of English readers, | 


| and affluence of description. 
has not yet had full justice done to its many admirable | : 


| among American pocts 
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consuming, absorbing passion, infinitely superior to the 
English poet whom he reverently follows 

‘His verse is full of fervent color and unborrowed 
music; although occasionally turgid and effervescent, it 
is never hectic or insipid, never affectedly profound or 
although 


sometimes tremble on the verge of 


his violent 


the spasmodic 


vapidly sentimental ; protests 
such 
excesses are the result of riotous strength requiring to 
be curbed, not of weakness straining after sublimity by 
hoarse clamor and imitative indignation; the splendil 
he has 


scenery and bracing adventures through which 


moved, seem, in a great measure, to have saved him 
from the petulant languor and fitful 


pervade much of the modern poetry of Europe.”’ 

The Dublin critic proceeds to analyze and 
illustrate by citations the two best poems in 
Joaquin Miller's Songs of the Sierras —“ Arizo- 
aslight sad story which is told without 


| polished smiles or carefully chosen phrases— 


with rough, passionate vigor, with genuine 
poetic fire, in verse quivering with emotion, 
musical — and 

The * brief burning 


turbulent, resonant, 

Walker in Nicaragua.” 
idyl of love in the sun-lands,” 
tained in the latter 
remark that, “in depicting fiery 
passion, Joaquin Miller has greatly the advan- 
The of and 


poem, occasions the 


Southern 


tage of Byron. loves Neuha 


Torquil are pale and commonplace compared | 
| elemental, the ideal, as well as for representa- 


ardent interlude of the Californian 


The poem is described as 


this 
poet.”’ 


to 


‘*Redolent of the South, full of the lustre and bloom 
ofatropic Summer. But beyond and above the radiant 
beauty of its word-painting and the rich melody with 
which it follows, it displays a chivalrous, outspoken 
love for the disgraced dead, eminently manly and sin 
cere. No other has 
shown such strength of passion, such depth of pathos, 
-in short, such indis 
Longfellow’s gift of song is 


American writer, save Whitman, 


putable poetic greatness 
far more arduously cultured, far more dexterously va- 
ried; Edgar Poe’s was a subtler and more fanciful 
genius, his verse shows a far finer sense of form, a far 
more polished and equable perfection of rhyme and 


rhythm; and Emersen’s lines are incomparably superior 


in massive weight of thought, in almost oracular preg- | 


nancy of meaning; but in magnificent breadth and gor- 
geous brilliance of description, in uncloying richness of 
diction, in force and simplicity of narrative, in passion 
ate earnestness and masculine vigor, Joaquin Miller is 


unexcelled by any transatlantic writer. He has not the 


| catholicity, the many-sidedness, the rapturous buoyant 


aspirations, the stormy democratic fervor, the mystical 
far reaching intuitions of Whitman. But he the 
advantages of greater simplicity and lucidity, and of 
working in more rhythmical forms than the rambling, 
and sometimes chaotic, unrhymed lines of the greatest 
American poet. His defects are superficial and easily 
discernible. He has not as yet made language suffi 


has 


| ciently plast.c to his will, his expressions at times are 


clumsy and grotesque, but his noble carelessness.is quite 
refreshing in contrast with the polished emptiness and 
dulcet dullness of much contemporary verse. He shows 
a fondness for the purely physical, a propensity to glo 


rify mere animal beauty which at times tends to excess, 


but it cannot be denied that beside his mighty-themed 
dauntless men and hissplendid ‘“ daughters of the sun,” 
many conventional heroes and heroines seem emotion 

less, bloodless weaklings. His themes are admirable 
for novelty and grandeur. He writes of a land where 
the associations of a storied past are found along with 
the glorious scenery of the tropics; where silver-topped 
mountains gleam above seas across which steered the 


| barks of the early conquerors; where immemorial cities 


crumble amid forest solitudes; where the Indian race is 
pathetically disappearing before the incursions of mod- 
ern civilization; a land blown through with the romance 
of Spanish discovery, with the memories of mighty em- 
pires that have passed away. But he does not require 
tropical scenery to evoke his enthusiasm and exercise 


: his muse.. 
Whitman exuits | 


“The Scottish landscape in ‘Burns and Byron’ 
(Songs of the Sierras), where he describes himself wan- 
dering in the cool silvery twilight beside ‘the dimpled 
Dvon,’ is sketched as lovingly and felicitously as any of 
his pictares of his beloved ‘sun-lands,’ His reputation 
as a poet does not rest upon airy melody or artistic 
aptitude of expression, but upon his mastery of passion 
As yet his descriptions 
are perhaps insufficiently suffused and inter-penetrated 
with the transfiguring influence of human emotion, but 
by no other author, not even in the poetic prose of 
Humboldt, have the marvels of tropical scenery been 
more impressively and vividly painted. 

‘We have ranked Joaquin Miller next to Whitman 
Mr. Rosetti, from whom it is 
unsafe to differ in such a matter, places him third—be. 
neath Whitman and Edgar A. Poe. It is true, lyrical is a 
higher branch of art than narrative poetry, and that 
Edgar Poe has produced more absolutely flawless 
work than apy American, or, indeed, than any save a 
few even of English authors. His poetry seems the 
wondrous and spontaneous outcome of a myriad fervent 
fancies and gloomy and golden dreams, while a certain 


| intellectual effort is perceptible even in Joaquin Miller’s 


purest outbursts of inspiration. Joaquin Miller has not 
the subtle fluency, the fairy beauties and ethereal 
melody of Edgar Poe, but he displays a Titanic flery 


: ; | energy, a continuance of poetic purpose alien to the 
sions and surprises, in delicate descriptive epithets, in | wd pe tic 


other's intermittent, but bewitching, splendors.... . 
It seems unjust that one or two brief specimens of rap- 
turous music and supreme imagination should outweigh 
the prolonged and varied and teeming beauties of Joa- 


| quin Miller’s numerous tales. 
by the sheer grandeur and sensuous glow of his verse, | 
not by its magical suggest. veness, its winged a ub. | , 
y . 8B 4 6 af = | Joaquin Miller among American poets, his strength and 

e 


‘But whatever rank we may be disposed te assign 


depth of imagination, his grandeur of subject, his sove- 
reignty vf passion, his exquisite richness and delicacy 
and freslmess of description, his scorn for vulgar effect, 
his noble hatred for everything base, his force and sin 

his native indubitable inspirations, 
sympathetic readers of 


cerity of puthos, 
must be discernible by all 


poetry.” 

Narrative Poetry is the field in which Joa- 
quin Miller has hitherto won the brilliant 
victories rehearsed by his enthusiastic Dublin 


| eulogist 


discontent which | 


counterpart to Narrative Poetry. 


“ With | 


which is con- | 
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But, according to the doctrine of a 
the 
History, Philoso- 


profound critic, if we adopt common 


division of Literature into 
phical Literature and Poetry, or Prose Fic- 
tion—then the Novel, or Prose Fiction, as the 
name itself indicates, belongs to the depart- 


ment of Poetry. “It is poetry, inasmuch as 


it consists of matter of imagination; but it 
differs from what is ordinarily called Poetry, 
|inasmuch as the vehicle is not verse but 


prose.” The Romance or Novel is the prose 
Prose lays 
claim to powers indemnifying it for its con- 
“ Walking, as 


terra firma, and not merely poised on ascend- 


cessions to verse. it does, on 
ing and descending wings, it can push its way 
through the thick and miscellany of things, 


pass from generalities to particulars, and 
from particulars back to generalities, and 


reality at a 
The Novel, at 
its highest, is the prose counterpart of the 
It is fully justifiable to assert the com- 
petency of the novel, considered as a variety 


come in contact with social 


myriad points in succession.” 
Epic. 


of general poetry, for the higher as well as the 


| lower exercises of the poetic function, and its 


fitness for representations of the grand, the 


tions of the socially minute, varying and real. 
So that Joaquin Miller in assuming his new 
role as a novelist cannot be charged with de 


In 


accustomed verse, he is 


serting his post as a poet. passing into 


from his no 


more guilty of 


prose 
“a hopeless treachery to 
verse’ than Shakespeare often was when he 
committed to prose matter as splendid, as 
ideal, as poetical as anything he ever com- 
mitted to verse. Moreover, as “those move 
easiest who have learned to dance,” poets,as a 
Milton and Swinburne—write 
superb prose. Why should not the Poct of the 
Sierras emulate Sir Walter Scott, who, already 


rule— witness 


laureled as a metrical poet, devoted himself 
to prose fiction, and advanced the standard of 
many the citadel of 
” At all events, in view of the fame 


prose stages nearer 
poetry 
achieved by Joaquin Miller as a poet, we 
felicitate ourselves upon having secured an 
opportunity to present him to the public, for 
the first time, as a novelist. 

We take special pleasure in announcing 
that Joaquin Miller’s first novel “ The Pink 
Countess ’’—the initial chapters of which are 
offered in the Supplement to this number of 
Frank Lesiit’s Intusrratep WEEKLY 
the February number of Frank 
Porputak Montuty. Of this latest 
numerous publications we need only say that 
its sudden leap favor has 
everywhere been hailed with applause. The 
press throughout the country has unanimously 
praised the excellence and copious variety of 
both text and illustrations in this new period- 
ical, which has been fitly styled “ the largest, 
cheapest and most attractive of the monthly 
magazines.”’ Its aim is at once to entertain, 
stimulate, improve and instruct the popular 
mind. In all its departments—in poetry, 
novels and tales, ancient and current history, 
biography, science, general literature and art, 
incidents of travel and adventure, portraitures 
of manners, pictures of society, anecdotes, gos- 
sip and fun—it offers, in the course of a sin- 


begins in 
LesLik’s 
of our 


into public 


gle year, more than what ten times the cost of | 


separate works would provide, and its 1,536 


pages will be profusely illustrated with en- | 


gravings of designs by the most eminent artists 
of Europe and America. To specify but one 
department, each volume will give, at the 
marvelously low price of two dollars anda 
half, more fiction by distinguished novelists 
than could be purchased for ten dollars. So 
much for the quantity of the fiction which is 
promised ; its quality may be inferred from 
the encomiums lavished by the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine upon the author of the * Pink 


Countess,” Joaquin Miller's first novel, which | 


begins in the February Number of Frank 
Lesiig’s PopuLtar MONTHLY. 





REPUBLICANISM BEARING FRUIT 
AFTER ITS KIND. 


F there be any part of the country in which | 


more than another the dominant Republi- 
can Party should be expected to give full 
proof of its character, that part is the District 
of Columbia. By the Constitution and the 
laws this District is made subject to the ex- 
clusive legislation of Congress, and, until the 


meeting of the present Congress, this ‘exclusive | 


legislation” has, since the year 1860, been 
exercised by the Republican Party according 
toits mere will and pleasure. Within this Dis- 
trict slavery was abolished many years before 
it was abolished by constitutional amendment 
throughout the whole United States. Within 
this District the negro was made a voter long 
before he was made a voter throughout the 


| next day. 
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Union. Within this District, too, he has been 
subsequently disfranchised by the action of 
the Republican majority which had previously 
thrust the elective franchise upon him. The 
the premises being 


of Congress in 


plenary, as well as exclusive, the Republicans 


powe r 


have wielded this power to create and to de- 
stroy as have seemed good in their eyes. If, 
therefore, we would know what seems good in 
their eyes, we have but to look at their action 
and management in that portion of the country 
which they have ruled and misruled at their 
discretion. We the 
temper of men, says Plato, by considering how 
they act when left free to follow their own 


ean best discern real 


inclinations and instincts. 

By an Act of Congress approved February 
21st, 1871, the then existing political corpora- 
the of Columbia 
abolished, and the government of the 
territory was vested in a Governor, a Legisla- 


tions in District were 


whole 


tive Assembly and a Board of Public Works, 
Under this scheme of government the execu 
tive and the legislative powers were made 
merely ancillary to the powers and preroga 
tives of the Board of Public Works, which, in 
point of practice, soon came to usurp supreme 
and arbitrary authority within the limits of the 
District. 
Board. 

as a pliant tool to register the decrees of the 


The Governor was a member of the 
The Legislative Assembly was used 


Board. The negro voters were used as men of 
straw behind which to vote away the rights of 
property-holders and to eat out the substance 
of honest citizens. 

The carnival of corruption and profligacy 
which ensued under this régime is now known 
and read of all Never before 
history of any country has the same amount 
wasted in a 


men. in the 


of money been time so 


short, within a territory so circumscribed, 
and with so little to show by way of results 
as compared with the magnitude of the sums 
expended in the nominal prosecution of the 
Washington “improvements.” The profligacy 
of the system on which these “ improvements ” 
were executed may be inferred from the fact 
that while the witches’ dance of Ring-masters 
and Pool-mongers was at its height, an adven- 
turer without character or means came to 
Washington from Chicago and opened negotia- 
tions with a business man of Boss Shepherd's 
(“the Boss ” then being the ruling spirit of the 
Board of Public Works) for the purpose of 
securing a contract to lay 200,000 cubic yards 
of pavement, and offering to pay 597,000 for 
the privilege of getting the job. This fact is 
but a sgecimen of the way in which things 
were “fixed ’ during the flush times of Boss 
Shepherd’s sway in Washington. A system 
which leads to such abuses and corruptions 
“must in its nature be vicious,” said the Re- 
publican Committee of Congress in its last in- 
quest on these abominations ; but this is the 
“ vicious system ” which was administered by 
Governor Cooke, by Governor Shepherd, and 
by their coadjutors of the Washington Ring 
from the year 1871 to the year 1874, and im- 
mediately under the eye of General Grant. 
Moreover, the system was as vicious in its 
contempt of law as of honesty and economy. 
Within the last few days “the Boss,” in com- 
menting on his operations, for the benefit of a 
Washington correspondent, took occasion to 
claim merit for having publicly trampled on 
the rules of law in the pursuit of his “ im- 


provements.” Speaking of a railroad track, 


| laid by authority of law, he says: “I organ- 


ized a gang of men and tore up the track. I 
did that without authority of law, but it was 
the right thing to do, and the nuisance would 
not have otherwise been removed.” An old 
market-house stood in the way of his “im- - 
provements,” and how he got rid of this he ex- 
plains as follows to his simple-minded listeners : 
“The d——d old shed was so hideous that 
it had to come down, and I so notified the 


| proper authorities. They immediately engaged 
| counsel and arranged for an injunction the 


I heard of this in season, and got 
a friend to take the only Judge then in the 
city out for a drive. I told him to return late. 
The Judge went with my friend. While they 
were away I pulled the market down.” 

The Boss forgot to add that the gang of 
laborers whom he set at this work of demo- 
lition, in their haste to execute his clandestine 
and unlawful behests, pulled a part of the 
market-house down over the heads of two 
men who were trying to save their property 
from being buried in its ruins, and who 
perished in the attempt. They forfeited their 
lives as the price of his illegal proceeding. 
On the night after the destruction of the 
market-place, and after the killing of its vic- 
tims, the house of the Boss was, he tells 
us, guarded by fifteen negroes, armed with 
muskets, to protect their patron from the 
apprehended vengeance of the white trades 
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men whom he had injured in their rights of 
property, and in the lives of their associates. 


These things happened, not in Dahomey, but 


in the metropolis of the United ~tates 
A Government which had no respect for 
the rights of property or for human life in 


pursuit of its profligate expenditures and pool- 
speculations could not be expected to have 


The 


of the Government, which went 


much respect for the laws of Congress. 
organic act 
into effect in the year 1871, had provided that 
the debt of the District should not exceed ten 
The bt of 
resting on the taxable property 





millions of dollars ascertained dé 
the District, 
of the District, appraised at 393,000,000, was 
reported in Congress a few days ago to be 
already twenty-three millions of dollars, and 
liabilities which, when 
raise the 


And all 


this debt, though amounting to one-third of the 


there are outstanding 
it 
thirty millions of dollars. 


matured, will, is estimated, 


amount to 


taxable property, is exclusive of the vast sums 
which have been already extorted from the 
Washington property-holders, in the way of 
“special assessments” for work pretended to 
have been done on streets, some of which to 
day are in a worse condition than before the 
Boss began his “ comprehensive system.” 

In the face of such an exhibition we do not 
wonder that even a Republican member of 
the House of Representatives like Mr. Hoar, of 
that the 
only thing which promises to be “ effective ” 
the District, 
is to provide by law of Congress that they 


is moved to declare 


Massachusetts, 
in the case of the men who rule 


shall be subject to “fine and imprisonment ”’ 
if they make an expenditure and incur an in- 
We doubt 
* while 


debtedness not authorized by law. 
whether even this could be “ effective 
President Grant sits in the curule chair of the 
Republic, for, as he nominated Boss Shepherd 
to be a Commissioner of the District after the 
discovery and exposure of these abominations, 
what would prevent him from pardoning a | 
culprit after legal conviction of illegalities 
and malpractices ? 


\ 


ALARMING SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


HE extraordinary letter of Mr. Edward FE. 
to the editor of 
the London Times, and reproduced in the New 


Lushington addressed 


York papers on Thursday, 26th of January, 


has had an effect upon the public mind 
seareely second to that produced by the 
dynamite disaster at Bremerhaven a_ few 


weeks ago. The language of Mr. Lushington 
deserves to be reproduced. “ Itis,” he says,“ an 
undoubted fact that the ruptures of the Direct 
United States Cable which have occurred in 


regular succession since the line opened have 
been known to certain operators on the Stock | 


Exchange, not hours, but some days, before 
they happened ; and it is equally certain that 
the ruptured cable was in each case sound 
and perfect up to the very moment when the 
communication ceased, and that the ruptured 
ends which have been brought home prove | 
beyond all doubt that the rupture was by 

violent means in a depth exceeding that of drag- 

ging anchors under ordinary circumstances.” 

This, we say, is an extraordinary charge ; | 
because it seems to us to imply a condition 
of public morals and wickedness of purpose on 
the part of the supposed perpetrators of the 
crime almost beyond conception. There are 
circumstances connected with this affair which 
warrant the hope that, if the rupture of the 
cable has been the result of deliberate malice, 
and done for the purpose of money-making, 
the crime will be discovered If it should be 
found that the cable has been cut out of mere 


wantonness or with a view to advance the in- 
terests of stockjobbers or of a rival company, 
it will, especially when taken in connection 
with the dynamite disaster, prove that public 
morality, especially in commercial circles, has 
reached an ebb than which a lower is all but 
impossible. : 

Unhappily these cases are not unsupported | 
by other examples of almost equal turpitude. 
Kivery day is 
fresh 


our notice 
of violation of law on the most 
scale. Organized bands of robbers 
are traversing the country ; and the special 
knowledge which they reveal leaves us 
little room to doubt that they are men of 
intelligence themselves, or that they are act- 


bringing under 
cases 


gigantic 


ing under the inspiration and guidance of 
men who are moving in the better walks of 
life. The robbery of the Northampton Bank 
is a case in point. It is next to impossible 
that that robbery could have been accom- 
plished by men of the ordinary rowdy class, 
unless aided and abetted by men of a higher 
order of intelligence, or of some special ex- 
perience. Then this of the 
gigantic forger Winslow —a case which: in its 
daring and persistent villainy, as well as in | 


there is case 


| In these times, if the desire 


| necessary, and punishment is necessary ; but 


| tone 


some of its surroundings, far transcends any 
of the kind modern 
pared with Winslow, Sir John Dean Paul 


crime in times. Com- 
and 
Robeson were small and contemptible s 
drels. It of 
this man has, for the present, got 
of the 
shed a strange and somewhat lurid light on | 


| 
it is well | 
were 


‘oun- 
that 
beyond the | 


is matter sincere regret 


reach law. His crime, however, has 
the practices of commercial men. 
known that the 


secret to 


of Winslow 
the 
f Massachusetts. 
been detected in attempts to pass off | 
ot 
but it is not known that in any of 


habits no 


several of bankers and mer 


chants 
had 


forged 


On severa! occasions 


he 
indorsements his own paper as 
genuine ; 
these instances the parties whose names he 
had abused, or the people whom he attempted 


to rob, did anything to expose him, and so 


put the public on its guard. On the contrary, 


there is the best of reasons for believing that 


they agreed to screen him, in consideration of 
In the State of New 
York this would be regarded as compounding 


satisfactory payment. 


felony, and the crime would be punished by 
imprisonment. It certainly argues badly for 
the condition of public morality in the old 
Bay State, the ancient home of the Puritans 
when to the best 
terests of the community can be winked 


crime so in- 
at 
by men of high standing and reputed integrity 


of character. 


detrimental 


Such conduct can only be re- 
and it is difficult to 
and encourage such 
committed 
should not be regarded as equally guilty with 
the perpetrator. The fact that Winslow was able 


garded as nursing crime ; 
see why those who nurse 
those which Winslow 


crimes as 


te go on robbing his neighbors for so long a 
period after his forgeries had been so well 
known to certain people, reveals the blunted 
moral sense of the community ; and this blunted 
moral sense is one of the most 
of the If the law of 
does not reach those parties whose guilty 
knowledge allowed Winslow to go on preying 
upon the public, it is high time that the law 
was changed. 


alarming signs 


times. Massachusetts 


It is noticeable that these crimes against 
The 
late case of Tweed, in New York city, the 
canal frauds in New York State, the Whisky 
Ring robberies now being brought to light in 


society are assuming vast proportions. 


the West, the corruptions which have been 
exposed in the National Capital, the huge 
iniquity of Thomassen, the forgeries of Wins- 
low, the bank robberies, some of our recent 


bank, insurance and mercantile failures —all 
tend to demonstrate the enormous proportions | 
which crime is assuming. It is one of the | 


that the 
appliances at man’s disposal for doing evil as 
for doing good are mightily A 
good man can, in these times, be of almost in- 
finite to A bad 
with equal ease, accomplish almost infinite 


features of our modern civilization 


increased. 


service his race. man can, | 


evil. In former days, the ability to do evil 
a man’s command. 
and the will exist, 
the means at a man’s command for evil-doing 
are almost unlimited. The Dynamite disaster 
is sufficient proof of the truth of this statement, 
Another example is suggested by the charge 
made by the chairman of the Direct United 
States Cable Company. It is lamentable to think 


was limited by the means at 


| that gigantic crimes should be an accorpani- 
| ment of what we call modern progress. 


Such, 
however, is the fact. Whither are we drifting ? 
to a higher or lower moral level? It is diffi- 
cult to answer these questiuns. Legislation is 


neither legislation nor punishment will uproot 
some of the evils complained of. The masses | 
of the people must be elevated—the moral 
all ranks must be im- 
proved ; and how to accomplish these ends it is 
Modern 
civilization will be no gain to us if it is not) 
accompanied by moral transformation. 


of and classes 


the duty of every citizen to inquire, 


4 

GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK | 

ENDING JANUARY 29, 1876, | 

Monday......1138 @113'¢ | Thursday....1127, @ 113 | 

Tuesday ......112 @113'¢ | Friday ..... 113) @ 113% | 
Weduesday........ @ 11275 | Saturday ....113) @113!5 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Senaror JonN Morrissey surprised some of his | 
constituents by voting with the majority in favor of 
repealing the Gray Nuns’ Act, but his speech on the 
question proved him to be a model parliamentary 
orator. 

Tue Latest Horror is the murder of W. W. 
Simons, at 4ireenpoint, by a fellow-workman, An- 
dreas Fuchs, alias Victor Kretz, a native of Alsace. 
First the head of the victim, and afterwards the 
mutilated remains of his body, were discovered. 
Alleged motive, jealousy ; proximate cause, drunk- 
enness. ‘The whole story is revolting, but its lesson 
is all the more impressive. 

“Hon. anp Rev.’ KE. D. Winstow, the 
lorger and newspaper proprietor, it is said, carried 
off with him tu Holland avout one hundred and | 


Boston 


ILLUSTRATED NEW 


| address 


| to all the requirements of this department. 
| terior arrangements have been designed with the 
| view of affording unusual and superior facilities for 
| the proper display and safety of all works of art. 


} THIRD. 
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twenty-five thousand dollars in negotiable bonds, 
and from twenty thousand to sixty thousand dollars 
in gold certificates. As we have no extradition 
treaty with Holland, our Government has declined 
so that | to revive the 
tulip mania there, if he dupes among the 
Dutchmen as easily as the 


solid men of Boston. 


Ir 1s Fortunate that the damage to Hollis Hall, 
Harvard University, by the fire on January 26th, 
amounted to no more than fifteen or eighteen thou 
sand dollars, and especially that no lives were lost 
on the occasion. Hollis Hall was the third building 


to interlere ie will be free 


can find 


he found them among 





on the college grounds in point of antiquity. It was | 
completed in December of 1763. Among the cele 


brated men who have roomed in it during tl 
lege course, the ‘‘ Harvard Book ” gives the nam 
of Edward Everett, W. H. Prescott, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Charles Francis Adams, Wendell Phillips, 
H. D. Thoreau and Charles Sumner. 


Tue Frencn SenarorraAn Evections, held 


on |} 


January 30th, resulted, according to the returns of | 


the Minister of the Interior, in the choice of 129 re- 
commended by the Government, 8 Bonapartists not 
recommended by the Government, 63 Radicals and 
Gambettists, and 15 of the Left Centre. The Paris 
correspondent of the London 7imes estimates that 


35 Bonapartists, 35 Legitimists 55 Orleanists or con- 
stitutiogalists, and about 100 Republicans, have 
been elected to the Senate. About 120 of the 


Senators-elect were members of the Assembly. The 
Electoral College of Paris in the first ballot chose 
the Republican candidates, Messrs. Freycinet, 
Tolain, and Herold, proposed by M. Gambetta. In 
the second ballot Victor Hugo was elected, and in 
the third, M. Peyrat, the irreconcilable radical, was 
successful. Among the prominent Republicans 
elected in the department were Ex-President 
Thiers, and Messrs. Pelletan, Esquiros, Delacroix, 
Favre, and Oscar de Lafayette. The most important 
features of the elections are the defeat of the Bona- 
partists, the failure of M. Buffet, Minister of the In- 
terior and chief of the cabinet, and M. Dufaure, 
Minister of Justice, and, finally, the triumph of the 
moderate Republicans in Paris. 


Tue KHEDIVE AND THE British GOVERNMENT.— 
There has been much contradictory talk about the 
Khédive of Egypt and the British Commissioner, 
Mr. Cave. It is evident that Mr. Cave found some 
difficulty in getting at all the facts. It has long 
been well known that the Khédive’s private affairs 
and the affairs of the Egyptian Government were 
strangely mixed up. Long used to have his own 
will in all things, it was not unnatural that Ismail 
Pasha should, at first, resent the imperious de- 
mands of Mr. Cave. It appears from a dispatch 


| from Cairo that whatever these troubles may have 
| been, they no longer exist. 


Mr. Cave, who has re- 
ceived all the information he wants, will shortly 
return to England to confer with his Government. 
According to the same authority, his report re- 
garding Egyptian finances has not been unfavor- 
able. England, it appears, is but little disposed to 
let go her opportunity to eetablish her authority in 
Egypt. In accordance with the wishes of the 
Khédive, she will send out two financiers, who will 
act under his authority. We may rest assured 
that they will not be unmindful of the authority 
trom whom they received their appointment. 


INTERNATIONAL Exutpirion, 1876--Fine Arts. 
The following circular, signed by Messrs. W. Whitt- 
redge, Chairman Advisory Committee; Daniel Hunt 
ington, Chairman Selection Committee, and Frank 
Leslie, Chairman New York State Centennial Board, 
was issued January 24th, from the Offices of the 
New York Centennial Board, 625 Broadway: ‘“ Sir: 
You are respectfully notified that the Committees 
on Art, appointed by the Director-General of the 
International Exhibition in connection with the 
New York State Centennial Commission, are pre- 
pared to receive applications for the Exhibition of 


| Paintings, Statuary, Engraviugs, Architectural De- 


signs, and other works of Art, and to give all neces- 
sary information on this subject, at the above 
The works of Fine Art will be arranged 
in a building erected especially for the purpose. 
The structure is in the modern Renaissance style, 
and is built of granite, iren, brick and glass, being 
thoroughly fire-proof, and adapted in every respect 
The in. 


The Exhibition will be opened on the 10th day of 
May, 1876, and closed on the 10th day of Novem- 
ber, following. Three classes of Works are re- 
quired: First.—Works of Living American Artists. 
Seconp.—Works of Deceased American Artists. 
Works of Foreign Artists belonging to res- 
jdents of the United States. Ail works must be of 


fa high order of merit and will be admitted whether 


previously exhibited or not, and without charge for 
Works intended for exhibition must be sent 
to this gallery between the Ist day of March and 
the Ist day of April, for-consideration by the Com- 
mittee of Selection. In special cases they can be 
examined without removal. 


space. 


Artists not having 


| works in their possession which they wish to ex- 


hibit will please give the name and address of the 


| purpose exists between that country and this 


» tians, 





admitted under the rules shall not be removed be 
fore the close of the exhibition, and those intended 
for sale will be so designated in the official cata- 
logue. Artists who have already made application 
for space through this office, or direct to Philadel- 
phia, need make no further application.”’ 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
DomESsTIC. 
, murderer of Thomas 


Mippie States.—John Scannell 


Donohue, and sent to the State Lunatic Asylum, was 
examined, and pronounced sane The funds of the 
New York Canal Board were removed from the banks of 
Me Thayer & Lord Three Bills were introduced 
nto the New Jersey Legislature, looking to a general 
reduction of salaries under State expenses....A great 
mass of testimony for use in the suits of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company against Wm. G. King and 


John G. Schumaker was taken in New York city. 


New EnGianp.—The Rev. E. D. Winslow, of Boston, 
after committing forgeries to a large amount, fled the 
country with his family, as is eupposed, to Holland, 
and the State Department being called upon to nego- 
tiate for his extradition, refused, as no treaty for that 
...A por- 
tion of Hollis Hall, Cambridge University, was burned. 


Tue Sovrn.—John 8S. Burdett, Treasurer of West 
Virginia, was found guilty on articles of impeachment 
and removed from office....The Ohio overflowed ita 


banks in and around Louisville, New Albany, Jefferson- 
ville, Ky., and Southern Indiana Fifty ill-cit stills 
were destroyed in South Carolina during the month of 
January by the Internal Revenue Agents The Immi 
gration Convention of the Southern States wiil be held 
at New Orleans, March Ist .A memorial showing how 
Senator Spencer secured his election was sent to the 


United States Senate by the General Assembly of 
Alabama John M. Barclay, Journal Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, and considered the best 


authority on parliamentary law in the country, resigned 
his position after a term of over twenty-eight years. 


Tae West.—McKee’s trial for participation in the 
whisky frauds was opened in St. Louis. It was under- 
stood that the President would send from Washington a 
deposition in the Babeock case, set down for the 3ist 
ult.....Five rectifiers, a gauger and a storekeeper 
pleaded guilty to indictments for conspiracy in whisky 
frauds a tMilwaukee on the 24th, and ten others entered 
the same plea on the following day....The editor of 
the Staats Zeitung and ex.lolice Superintendent of Chi- 
cago were indicted for whisky frauds. 


FOREIGN. 


Great Britain. —Writs were served on Gen. Schenck, 
the American Minister, and Baron Grant, in a suit 
against the Emma Mining Company. 


TuRKEY. —Great suffering among the Armenian Chris- 
from the cruelty of Turkish rulers, was _ re- 
ported at Constantinople... .It was announced that tho 
Porte had determined to open war on Montenegro, in 
consequence of the aid given the insurgents ...A severe 
engagement occurred near Trebinje, between the insur- 
gents and the garrison, in which the former were suc- 
ceasiul. The forts and intrenchments were afterwards 
recaptured... .The Grand Vizier announced the Sultan’s 
willingness to accept Andrassy’s proposals. 


Fraxcr.—The result of the late Senatorial election 
was sixty-five Monarchists, twelve Bonapartists, ninety- 
three Republicans, anil forty-five described as both 
Monarchists and Imperialists....Four army officers 
were cashicred for attending a funeral service on the 
anniversary of the death of Napoleon III... .Under the 
new Press Law a Bonapuartist, M. Brossel, was sentenced 
to a fine and imprisonment for distributing invitations 
to a Mass for thé late Emperor without proper authoriza 
tion. Fi 

Avustria.—The Emperor wrote aletter to the Hun-a- 

riau Ministry deploring M. Deak’s death, and it was de- 
cided that the funeral should be at the expense of the 
State. 
-The Minister of the Interior declared the 
aim of the ‘‘ Social Democrats *’ was to establish a Red 
Republic with Communism....Amendmenis to the 
penal code were considered....It was asserted that 
the Catholic clergy and laymen of Berlin are using their 
influence with the Pope to obtain sanction for a submis- 
siou to the new ecclesiastical laws .Ap admonition 
was sent the Bavarian Minister of War to discontinue 
exempting priests and theological students from con- 
scription. 


GERMANY.- 


IraLy.-—The Pope’s illness did not prevent his holding 
the usual audiences. ...Twenty-two new Bishops wero 
nominated at a Consistory. 


Spain.—Sefor Castelar was elected a Deputy to the 
Cortes in Barcelona....A circular letter was sent to the 
foreign cabinets announcing that after the defeat of the 
Carlists, which is shortly expected (sic), Spain will quell 
the Cuban insurrection....A general move against the 
Carlists was made by the Royal troops at San Sebastian. 
....By successive conquests General Quesada has 
gained possession of the roads to Biscay and Guipuzcoa. 
zeneral Moriones outflanked the Carlists and entered 
Navarre. 

Russia.—-Complaints were made at St. Petersburg that 
American fishermen bribed the inhabitants along the 
Okhotsh Sea with liquor, and usurped the rights of fish 
ing and hunting in these waters. A vessel has been 
sent to suppress the abuse .A large mercantile firm 
at Riga failed, with $1,627,000 liabilities, and cause: 
the suspension of the local bank with liabilities of 
$1,440,000... .The municipality of Moscow resolved to 
send a second contribution of $1,600 to the sufferers from 
the Herzegovina insurrection, but the Czar refused to 
permit its transmission....It was reported that agents 
of the Russian Ambassador are urging the Bosnians t» 
join the insurrection. 

Cura. —General Jovellar and the new Bishop «f 
Havana arrived in that city....The revolutionists con- 
tinue to burn large plantations, and to encounter Span- 


| ish troops with varying success. 


owners of such of their works as they would like | 


to have on exhibition. The Committee will be 


happy to receive information where meritorious | 
| December 30th.— At Berne, Jacob Frei, one of the 


works of Art by deceased artists may be found, 
Works of art will be forwarded, if so desired, from 


this office to the exhibition and retursed to their | 


owners free of charge; and those which are in the 
cities of New York or Brooklyn, for which applica- 
tion for space has been made in due form, will be 
collected and brought to this gallery tree of ex- 
pense to the owners. There must be attached to 
the outside and inside of each package a label, 
giving the nime and address of the exhibitor, and 
the titles, sizes, and number of articles in the pack- 
age. All pictures, whether round or oval, should 
be placed in square frames. Excessive breadth in 
frames or projecting moldings should be avoided. 
Shadow-boxes will not be allowed to project more 
than one inch beyond the frame. Works of art 





OBITUARY. 


foremost writers of 


zerland 


omantic literature in Swit 


January l4th.—At Kilkenny, John Prim, a note 
archwologist, 


** 18th.—At Sacramento, Cal., Professor Hermon 
Perry. founder of the Sacramento Seminary, 
aged 52. 

‘* 27th.—At Paris, Frederick Lemaitre, the famous 
French ector, aged 78 

“ 27th.—At New York city, Roxana M., wife of 
Daniel Drew, aged 77. 


28th.—At Washington, D.C., 
Starkweather, M.C., from the 
District, aged 50. 


29th.—At Buda-Pesth, Francis Deak, the Hu'- 
gariau Statesman, aged 72. To him is due the foun s 
ation of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 


the Hon. Henry 
Third Connecticut 
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DR. STROUSBERG, OF VIENNA, THE BANKRUPT ITALY.—THE MAESTRO VERDI TAKING THE QATH IN THE ITALIAN SENATE, AT ROME, JHE DUKE OF GALLIERA. 
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ITALY.—DEMONSTRATION IN HONOR OF THE DUKE OF GALLIERA, ON HIS RETURN FROM ROME AFTER 
SIGNING THE DEED OF HIS MUNIFICENT DONATION TO GENOA. 
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ITALY.—ITALIAN EMIGRANTS DEPARTING FOR AMERICA—A SCENE ON THE MOLE AT NAPLES. . ITALY.—THE NEWLY-INVENTED AIR-SHIP OF PROFESSOR P, CORDENONS, OF THE LYCEUM OF ROVIGO. 
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CALIFORNIA.—THE JAPANESE CORVETTE ‘‘ TSUKUBA’’ AND HER OFFICERS, 


THE 


12, 1876.) 


JAPANESE BUILDINGS ON THE 
CENTENNIAL GROUNDS. 





se most attractive portion of the Centennial 
Grounds at present is the site where sixteen 
Japanese workmen are engaged in erecting build- 


iigs of Japanese manufacture. 
. and the manner 


structures 


The 


; of the 
in which the artisans 


from the East perform their work, is so novel to our 
people, that crowds of sightseers gather at the spot 


every day. 


The space allotted for the Japanese quar- 


ter is on the southwest side of the British Buildings. 
It has been fenced in, and a guard is constantly on 
hand to protect the Mongolian workmen from the 


intrusion of the curious. 


Two buildings are to be erected. 


Japan. The 
high. 
in appearance. 
roofs, 
have handsome porti- 
coes. They will be sur- 
rounded by a Japanese 
garden, the flowers for 
which will be shipped 
soon, and a force of na- 
tive gardeners sent to 
arrange the inclosure. 
All the timbers for the 
buildings were prepared 
in Japan and shipped to 
this country in huge 
packages, covered with 
matting. Each piece is 
lettered with strange 
hieroglyphics, and all 
the workmen have to do 
is to fitthe timbers deftly 
together. 

The mechanics en- 
gaged in the construction 
of these buildings were 
brought here especially 
for the purpose. They 
are, of course, picked 
men from among the 
artisans of Japan. They 
work systematically and 
artistically. They wear, 
when working, their na- 
tive costume, with the 
single exception of their 
head - covering, and an 
idea of their appearance 
can be had from the 
sketch on our front page. 
The dress is a short blue 
blouse, and tight-fitting 
pantaloons of the same 
color. The costume is 
embellished with curious 
signs and hieroglyphics. 
They’ all wear light-fit- 
ting cotton gloves, and 
their heads are protected 
by caps best adapted to 
shield them from the 
inclemency of our North- 
ern Winters—caps like 
those worn by our street- 
ear drivers. Their man- 
ner of working is pecu- 
liar. When a board is 
being planed, the plane 
is not pushed forward, as 
we do it, but is drawn 


They 


One, a two 
story dwelling- -house, is to be a perfect reproduc- 
tion of the average habitation of the dweller 
other is to be a bazaar, 
They are built of a peculiar wood, satin-like | 
will have heavy, 
Both are very ornate in design, and will | 


in 
one-story 


red-tiled 


FRANK 


| towards the planer. 
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In sawing a board the feet 
perform the greater part of the operation, hold- 


| Ing the board, while the hands keep the saw move- 


ment. 


Sikoke, 


dwelling-house. The 


A JAPANESE 


Wherever it is possible they 
occasionally 
workmen driving piles for the foundation of the 
machinery used is a tripod, 
twenty feet high, from the centre of which a heavy | 
iron weight drops upon the pile through the 
of ropes in the hands of the workmen, 
is going on rapidly, 
grounds at Fairmount Park a spot that will present 
every feature of a scene in Niphon, Kioo-Sioo, or 


use nails. Our ske 


and we shall s« 


WATERS. 


tch 


yon have 


mortice, but 
shows the 


action 
The work 
on the 


CORVETTE IN AMERICAN 


i he Japanese corvette Tsukuba, which arrived 


at San 


Francisco four weeks ago, 


has ex- 


cited much interest among the citizens and offi- 
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NOW ON A VISIT TO THE PORT OF SAN FRANCISCO.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADLEY 


cers of the United States Navy stationed at Mare 
Island. The vessel is constructed of teak wood, and 
carries twelve guns. She was designed and built 
by the English Government at the cs East 
Indian station, and was christened the Malacea. 
She is stanch and strong, and in good order, and 
| used as a training-ship for officers and men. Her 
commander is Captain Ito: the executive officer, 
| Commodore Fu-ku-mu-ra; and the chief instractor, 
Mr. Austin, 
| has obtained three years’ leave of absence for the 
purpose of drilling the native officers. 

Since her arrival at San Francisco, the Tsukuba 
has visited the Mare Island Navy \ ard and Sacra. | 
| mento, and the fullest facilities have been catenies | 
| by her officers for the public to examine the craft 

and test the proficiency of her crew. Receptions 


‘have been given by and to the officers, and, alto- 
gether, their trip to the Pacific Slope has been 
| marked by expressions of matual pleasure and 
instruction, for which much is due to Mr. T 
| the Japanese Consul. 
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CARY OF HUNSDON.—a DINNER WITH GENERAL GAGE, IN BOSTON.—SEE PAGE 370, 


a gunner in the English service who | 
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& RULOFSON, SAN FRANCISCO. 


CENTENNIAL SCENES 
PREPARING FOR THE EXHIBITION. 


LTHOUGH -the Centennial 
P . claimed the attention 
parts of the country, for the past two years, but 
few, unless they have been intim ately connected 
with the adminis tration of the affairs of the Com- 
mission in charge of the work, can conceive 
the immense amount of labor already expended 
in preparing for the great event. The highest 
qualities of executive and administrative talent 
have been called into requisition, and, to per- 
fect the plans laid out, an army of architects, 
clerks and artisans were required. Men of the 
gieatest culture and mest extensive business ex- 
perience have worked energetically for the 
success of the scheme—without money and with- 
out price. From the fields of labor have been 
gathered the most skilled workmen, and from 
j the combination of brain and musele there has 
| arisen among the green groves of Fairmount 
Park a collection of 
buildings that are in 
themselves glorious mon- 
uments of the progress 
of the age. 

This week we give two 
sketches, illustrative of 
the work that has been 
going on under the su- 
pervision of the Commis- 
sioners. The first is a 
view of the Architects’ 
Headquarters, in the 
Board of Finance Build- 
ing, on the Centennial 
grounds, where the plans 
for the numerous build- 
ings have been prepared. 
The other is a view of the 
room occupied by the 
Board of Installation, at 
their office, 903 Walnut 
Street. Here are received 
all applications tor space 
These applications are 
duly registered, acknow- 
ledged and_ classified, 
and the allotted space 
is indicated on charts pre- 
pared for that purpose. 
Designs of show-cases, or 
descriptions of articles, 
showing dimensions, are 
attached to these appli- 
cations, on the basis of 
which space is allotted. 
Sections for the different 
foreign nationalities and 
individual allotments in 
the AmericanDepartment 
are here decided upon. 
When space is allotted, 
permits are sent to each 
applicant whose applica- 
tion is approved, with all 
the blanks necessary for 
the proper shipment of 
the goods. The group at 
the table, in our sketch, 
are busy arranging blanks 
for mailing. These are 
made up in rolls, and con- 
tain full instruction, and 
labels for packages, giv- 
ing description of contents 
and location assigned, 


Exhibition has 
of thousands, in all 
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IN DEEP GRIEF. 
BY 
WALTER SEDWIN. 
HE strings of my lyre are mute to-day 
For my spirit is sad and sore 
And hushed is the one glad note I had 
In the happy days of yore 


Tis useless now to strike the 
With fingers that tremble 

No responsive thrill can th 
While the heart 


harp 

ind ache; 
lark air fill 
break 


is nigh to 


|} some hams. 
| ers to a different emigrant, and got a note which 


There is naught but a dirge in the strings to-day, 
A requiem soft and low 
For the bliss that was wed to the joy that is dead, 


The glad strain that has ceased to flow. 


Like the birds flitting restless to and fro 

Is my heart in its sorrow to-day, 

maybe, ere long I shall wake a glad song, 
When the storms shall have passed away 


But 


| 
THE NEW SHERIFF OF BUNEER | 


COUNTY. | 
By J. H. BERTON. | 

F suited the natives exactly. What they 
| 


would have done had he not been available, 

they shuddered to contemplate. The county | 

was so new a one that but three men had 
occupied the sheriffs office before Charley Mansell 
was elected. Of the three, the first had not col- 
lected taxes with proper vigor; the second was so 
steadily drunk that aggrieved farmers had to take 
the law in their own hands regarding horse-thieves ; 
the third was, while a terrible man on the chase or 
in a fight, so good-natured and lazy at other times 
that the county came to be overrun with rascals. 
But Charley Mansell fulfilled every duty of his office 
with promptness and thoroughness. He was not 
very well known, to be sure, but neither was any 
one else among the four or tive thousand inhab- 
itants of the new county. He had arrived about a 
year before election-day, and established himself 
as repairer of clocks and watches—an occupation 
which was so unprofitable at Bunkerville, the 
county town, that Charley had an immense amount | 
of leisure time at his disposal. He never hung | 
about the stores or liquor-shop after dark; he 
never told doubtful stories, or displayed unusual 
ability with cards; neither did he, on the other 
hand, identify himself with either of the Bunker- 
ville churches, and yet every one liked him. Per- 
haps it was because, although short, he was 
straight and plump, whereas the other inhabitants 
were thin re bent from many discouraging tussels 
with ague ; perhaps it was because he was always 
the first to see the actual merits and demerits of | 
any subject of conversation; perhaps it was be- 
cause he was more eloquent in defense of what he 
believed to be right than the village pastors were 
in defense of the holy truths to which they were 
committed; perhaps it was because he argued | 
Squire Backsett out of foreclosing a mortgage on 
the Widow Worth when every one else feared to | 
approach the squire on the subject; but, no matter | 


what the reason was, Charley Mansell became 

every one’s favorite, and gave no one an excuse to 

call him enemy. He took no interest in pulitics, 

but one day when a brutal ruffian, who had as- | 
saulted a lame native, escaped because the easy- 
going sheriff was too slowin pursuing, Charley was 
heard to exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, if I were sheriff!’ The 
man who heard him was both impressionable and 
practical. He said that Charley’s face, when he 
made that remark, looked like Christ’s might have 
looked when he was angry, but the hearer also re- 
membered that the sheriff-incumbent’s term of 
office had nearly expired, and he quietly gathered 
a few leading spirits of each political party, with 
the result that Charley was nominated and elected 
on a ‘fusion’ ticket. When elected, Charley 
promptly declined, on the ground that he could 
not file security bonds; but within half an hour of 
the time the county clerk received the letter of 
declination, at least a dozen of the most solid citi- | 
zens of the county waited upon the sheriff-elect | 
and volunteered to go upon his bond, so Charley 
became sheriff in spite of himself. 

And he acquitted himself nobly. He arrested a 
murderer the very day after his sureties were ac- | 
cepted, and although Charley was by far the | 
smaller and paler of the two, the murderer sub- 
mitted tamely, and dared not look into Charley's 
eye. Instead of scolding the delinquent tax-payers, 
the new sheriff sympathized with them, and the | 
county treasury filled rapidly. The self-appointed 
“ regulators ’ caught a horse-thief a week or two 
after Charley’s installment into office, and were 
about to quietly hang him, afler the time-honored 
custom of Western regulators, w lien Charley dashed 
into the crowd, pointed his pistol at the head of 
Deacon Bent, the leader of the enraged citizens, 
remarked that all sorts of murder were contrary to 
the law he had sworn to maintain, and then led 
the thief off to jail. The regulators were speech- | 
less with indignation for the space of five minutes 
—then they hurried to the jail; and when Charley 
Mansell with pale face, but set teeth, again pre- 
sented his pistol, they astonished him with three 
roaring cheers, after which each man congratulated | 
him on his courage. 

In short, Bunkerville became a quiet place. The 
new sheriff even went so far as to arrest the dis- | 
turbers of camp-meetings, yet the village boys in- | 
dorsed him heartily, and would, at his command, 
go to jail in squads of half a dozen with no escort 
but the sheriff hiwself. Had it not been that 
Charley oceasionally went to prayer-meetings and 
church, not a rowdy at Bunkerville could have 
found any fault with him. 

But not even in an out-of-the way, malarious Mis- 
souri village could a model sheriff be for ever the 
topic of conversation. Civilization moved forward 
in that part of the world in very queer conveyances 
sometimes, and with considerable friction. Gam- 
blers, murderers, horse-thieves, counterfeiters and | 
all sorts of swindiers were numerous in lands so near | 
the border, and Bunkerville was not neglected by 
them. Neither greenbacks nor national bank-notes 
were known at that time, and home productions, 
in the financial direction, being very unpopular, 
there was a decided preference exhibited for the 
notes of Eastern banks. And no sooner would the 
issues of any es bank grow very popular in 
the neighborhood of Bunkerville than merchants 
began to carefully examine every note bear- 
ing the name of said bank, lest haply some 
counterieiter had endeavored to assist in sup- 
plying the demand. At one particular time 
the suspicions had numerous and well- finished 
grounds: where they came from nobody knew, 
but the county was fall of them, and full, too, of 
wretched people who held the doubtful notes. It 
was the usual habit of the Bunkerville merchants 
to put the occasional counterfeits which they re- 
ceived into the drawer with their good notes, and 
pass them when unconscious of the fact; but at the 
time referred to the bad notes were a'l on the same 
bank, and it was not easy work to persuade the 


| 





| respectable citizens, and no worse by one than by 


| any money they had received of late, to learn what 


| distance in front of them they saw a dark mass in | 


|shou | get plugged, an’ there’s any money for the | 
| crowd, I'll count on you two to see that brother 


| they know how to get away all the same.”’ 


LESLIE’S 


FRANK 


natives to accept even the genuine issues. 


The 
merchants sent for the sheriff, and the sheriff ques- | 


tioned hostlers, liquor-sellers, ferry-owners, toll- 
gate- keepers, and other people in the habit of re | 
ceiving money, but the questions were to no effect. 
These people had all suffered, but at the hands of 
another. 

Suddenly the sheriff seemed to get some trace of 
the counterfeiters. An old negro, who saw money 
so seldom that he accurately remembered the his 
tory of all the currency in his possession, had re- 
ceived a bad note from an emigrant in payment for | 
A fortnight later, he sold some feath- 


neither the storekeeper nor liquor-seller would ac 
cept; the negro was sure the wagon and horses of 
the second emigrant were the same as those of the 
first. Then the sheriff mounted his horse and gave 
chase. He needed only to ask the natives along 
the road leading out of Bunkerville to show him 


route the wagon had taken on its second trip. 
About this time the natives of Bunkerville began 
to wonder whether the young sheriff was not more 
brave than prudent. He had started without asso- 
ciates (for he had never appointed a deputy); he 
might have a long chase, and into counties where 
he was unknown, and might be dangerously de- | 
layed. The final decision—or the only one of any | 
consequence — was made by four of the “ regula- 
tors,’’ who decided to mount and hurry after the 
sheriff and volunteer their aid. By taking turns in | 
riding ahead of their own party, these volunteers | 
learned, at the end of the first day, that Charley | 
could not be more than ten miles in advance =a 
| 





them; they determined, therefore, to push on 
during the night, so long as they could be sure 
they were on the right track. 

An hour more of riding brought them to a cabin 
where they received startling intelligence. An | 
emigrant wagon, drawn by very good horses, had 
driven by at a trot, which was a gait previously | 
unheard of in the case of emigrant horses; then a 
young man on horseback had passed at a lively 
gallop; a few moments later a shot had been heard 
in the direction of the road the wagon had taken, 
Why hadn’t the owner of the house hurried up the 
road to see what was tle matter?—Because he 
minded his own business and staid in the house 
when he heard shooting, he said. 

*“‘Come on, boys!’’ shouted Bill Braymer, giving 
his panting horse a touch with his raw hide whip: 
“ perhaps the sheriff's needin’ help this minute. An’ 
there’s generally rewards when counterfeiters are | 
captured—mebbe sheriff ‘ll give us a share.” 

The whole quartet galloped rapidly off. It was 
growing dark, but there was no danger of losing a 
road which was the only one in that part of the | 
country. As they approached a clearing a short | 
the centre of the road, its ontlines indicating an | 
emigrant wagon of the usual type. 

“There they are!’ shouted Bill Braymer; ‘ but 
where's sheriff? Good Lord! The shot must have 
hit him!” 

‘** Reckon it did,” said Pete Williamson, thrusting 
his head forward ; “ there’s some kind of an animal 
hid behind that wagon, an’ it don’t enjoy bein’ led 
along, for it’s kickin’ mighty lively —shouldn’t won- 
der it it *twas Mansell’s own pony.”’ 

‘*Hoss-thieves too, then?’ inquired Braymer; 
‘then mebbe there’ll be (co rewards !”’ 

‘* Yes,” said Williamson’s younger brother, “ an 
mebbe we're leavin’ poor Charley a-dyin’ along 
behind us in the bushes somewhere—who'll go | 
back an’ help hunt for him!” 

The quartet unconsciously slackened speed, and 
the members thereof gazed rather sheepishly at 
each other through the gathering twilight. At 


: 





| Jengt! the younger Williamson abruptly turned, 


dismounted, and walked slowly backward, peering 
into the bushes, and examining all indications in 
the ruad. The other three resumed their rapid 
gallop, Pete Williamson remarking : 

“That boy alwas was the saint of the family — | 
look out for long shots, boys!—and if there’s any 


money in this job, he’s to have a fair share of—that 


is sheriff's horse, sure as shootin’—he shall have 
half of what J make out of it. How’ll we take ’em, | 


boys’—Bill right, Sam left, an’ me the rear? If I | 
| 


Jim gets my share—he’s got more of the mother in 
him than all four of us other brothers, and—why 
don’t they shoot, do you s"pose?”” 

“*P’r’aps ther h’ain’t nobody but the driver, an’ 
he’s got his hands full, makin’ them hosses travel 
along that lively,’ suggested Bill Braymer. *‘* Or 
mebbe he h’ain’t got time to load. Like enough he’s 
captured the sheriff, an’ is a’ takin’ him off. We’ve 
got to be keerful how we shoot.”’ 

The men gained steadily on the wagon, and fin- 
ally Bill Braymer felt sure enough to shout: 

** Halt, or we'll fire !”’ 

The only response was a sudden flash at the rear 
of the wagon; at the same instant the challenger’s 
horse fell dead. | 

“Hang keerfulness about firin’!’’ exclaimed 
Braymer. “I’m goin’ to blaze away.” 

Another shot came from the wagon, and William- | 
son’s horse uttered a genuine cry of anguish and 
stumbled. The indignant rider hastily dismounted, | 
and exclaimed: 

‘It’s mighty kind of ’em not to shoot us, but 


“They know too much about shootin’ for me to 
foller ‘em any more,’ remarked the third man, 
running rapidly out of the road and in the shadow | 
caused by a tree. 

“They can’t keep up that gait for ever,”’ said Bill 
Braymer. ‘‘i’m goin’ to foller ’em on foot, if it | 
takes all night; I'll get even with 'em for that hoss 
they’ve done me out of.” 

“T’'m with you, Bill,’ remarked Pete Williamson, 
“‘an’ mebbe we can snatch ‘their hosses, just to 
show ’em how it feels.”’ 

The third man lifted up his voice. ‘I ‘llow l’ve 
had enough of this here kind of thing,” said he, | 
“ an’ I'll get back to the settlement wh'le there’s | 








anything for me to get there on. I reckon you'll 
make a haul, but—1 don’t care—I’d rather be poor 
than spend a counterfeiter’s money.’’ And off he | 
rode, just as the younger Williamson, with refreslied 
horse, dashed up, exclaiming: 

** No signs of him back yonder, but there’s blood- 
tracks beginnin’ in the middle of the road, an’ lead- 
in’ along this way. Come on!’ And away he | 
galloped, while his brother remarked to his com- 
panion: 

“Ef he should have luck, an’ get the reward, you 
be sure to tell him all the good things I’ve said 
about him, won't you ?” 

Jim Williamson rode rapidly in the direction of 
the wagon, until, wre | himself alone, and remem- 
bering what had befallen his companions, he dis- 
mounted, tied his horse to a tree, and pursued 
rapidly on foot. He soon saw the wagon looming 
up in front of him again, and was puzzled to know 
how to reach it and learn the truth, when the 
wagon turned abruptly off the road, and appar- 
ently into the forest. Following as closely as he 


| prison,’’ continued the man; “ 
| a right. 
estly avenged. 


| Jim, ‘if you’re taken care of rightly. 





could under cover of the timber, he found that, 
alter picking its way among the trees for a mile, it 
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stopped before a small log cabin of whose exist 
ence Jim had never known before. There were 
some groans plainly audible as Jim saw one man 


get out of the wagon and half carry, half drag 
another man into the hut. A moment later a 
streak of light appeared under the door of the hut, 
but there seemed to be no windows to the struc 
ture: if there were, they were covered. Jim re- 
mained behind a sheltering tree for what seemed 


two hours, and then stealthily approached the 
wagon. No one was in it rhen he removed his 
boots and stole on tiptoe to the hut. At first he 
could find no chink or crevice through which to 
ok, but finally. on one side of the log chimney, 
he spied a ray of light. Approaching the hole and 
applying his eye to it, Jim beheld a picture that 
startled him into utter dumbness. 

On the floor of the hut, which was entirely bare, 
lay a middle-aged man, with one arm bandaged and 
bleeding. Seated on the floor, holding the head of 
the wounded man, and raining kisses upon it, sat 
Bunker County's sheriff! 

Then Jim heard some conversation which did not 
in the least allay his astonishment. 

‘*Don’t cry, daughter,’ said the wounded man, 
faintly, ‘‘I deserved to be shot by you—lI haven't 
wronged any one else half so much as I havé you.” 

Again the wounded man received a shower 
kisses, and hot tears fell rapidly upon his tace. 

* Arrest me—take me back—send me to state’s 
nobody has so good 
Then I'll feel as if your mother was hon- 
lil feel better if you'll promise to 


do it.’ 


‘* Father, dear,”’ said the sheriff, “1 might have | 
} country. 


suspected it was you—oh! if | iad have done! 


But | thought—I hoped I had got away from the 
reacli of the cursed business for ever. I've endured 
everything—l’ve nearly died of loneliness, to avoid 
it, and then to think I should have hurt my own 
father!” 

‘You’re your mother’s own daughter, Nellie,” 
said the counterfeiter; ‘it takes all the pain away 
to know that I haven't ruined you—that some mem- 
ber of my wretched family is honest. I'd be happy 


in a prisoner’s box if | could look at you and feel | 


that you put me there.” 

You sha’n’t be made happy in that way,’’ said 
the sheriff. ‘I’ve got you again, and I’m going to 
keep you to myself. I'll nurse you here—you say 
nobody ever found this hat but—but the gang, and 
when you're better the wagon shall take us both to 
some place where we can live or starve together. 
The county can get another sheriff easy enough.” 

** And they'll suspect you of being in league witi 
counterfeiters,’’ said the father. 

‘They may suspect me of anything they like, 
exclaimed the sheriff, ‘‘ so you love me and be— be 
your own best self and my good father. But this 
bare hut—not a comfort that you need 
nothing—oh, if there was only some one who had a 
heart, and could help us!” 

** There is!’ whispered Jim Williamson, with all 
his might. Both occuparts started, and the wounded 
man’s eyes glared like a wolt’s, 

‘Don’t be frightened,” whispered Jim; ‘ I'm 
yours, body an’ soul—the devil himself would be, if 
he'd been standin’ at this hole the last five minutcs. 


I'm Jim Williamson. 
sheriff.’’ 


The sheriff blew out the light, opened the door, 


called so!tly to Jim, led him into the hut, closed the | 
Jim | 


door, relighted the candle, and — blushed. 
looked at the sheriff out of the tops of his eyes, and 
theft blushed himself—then he looked 
wounded man. There was for a moment 
awkward silence, which Jim broke by clearing his 
throat violently, after which he said: 

‘Now, both of you make your minds easy. 
Nobody ’ll ever find you here—I've hunted through 
all these woods, but never saw ¢/is cabin before. 
Arm broke ?” 

** No,” said the counterfeiter, ‘‘ but—but it runs 
in the family to shoot ugly.” Again the sheriff 
kissed the man repeatedly. 

‘Then you can move in two or three days,”’ said 
Nobody ’Il 
suspect anything wrong about the sheriff, ef he 
don’t turn up again right away. I'll go back to 
town, throw everybody off the track, and bring out 
a few things to make you comfortable.” 

Jim looked at the sheriff again, blushed again, 
and started for the door. The wounded man sprang 
to his feet, and hoarsely whispered: 

** Swear—ask God to send you to hell if you play 
false—swear by everything you love and respect 
and hope for, that you won’t let my daughter be 
disgraced because she happened to have a rascal 
for a father!” 

Jim hesitated for a moment; then he seized the 
sheriff's hand. ‘1 ain't used to swearin’ except on 
somethin’ I can see,’’ said he, ‘‘ an’ the bizness is 
only done in one way,’’ with this he kissed the little 
hand in his own, and dashed out of the cabin with a 
very red face. 

Within ten minutes Jim met his brother and 
Braymer. 

‘*No use, boys,’’ said he, ‘‘ might as well go 
back. There ain’t no fears but what the sheriff ‘Il 


| be smart enough to do ’em yet, if he’s alive, an’ if 


he’s dead we can’t help him any.” 

‘‘If he’s dead,’ remarked Bill Braymer, “ an’ 
there’s any pay due him, I hope part of it "ll come 
for these horses. Mine’s dead, an’ Pete’s might as 
well be.”’ 

“Well,” said Jim, ‘‘I reckon I'll go on to town. 
I want to be out early in the mornin’ an’ see ef I 
can't get a deer, an’ it’s time I was in bed.” And 
Jim galloped off. 

The horse and man, which might have been seen 
threading the woods at early daybreak on the follow- 
ing morning, might have set for a picture of one of 


| Sherman’s bummers. For a month afterwards Jim’s 
| mother bemoaned the unaccountable absence of a 


tin pail, a meal-bag, two or three blankets, her only 
pair of scissors, and sundry other useful articles, 
while her sorrow was increased by the fact that she 
had to replenish her household stores sooner than 
she had expected. The sheriff examined so eagerly 
the articles which Jim deposited in rapid succession 
on the cabin-floor, that Jim had nothing to do but 
look at the sheriff, which he did industriously, 
though not exactly to his heart’s content. At last 


| the sheriff looked mp, and Jim saw two eyes full of 


tears, and a pair of lips which parted and trembled 
in a manner very unbecoming in a sheriff. 

‘* Don’t, please,’’ said Jim, appealingly. ‘ I wish 
I could have done better for you, but somehow | 
couldn't think of nothin’ in the house that was fit 
for a woman, except the scis-ors.”’ 

‘Don't think about me at all,’’ said the sheriff, 
quickly. ‘‘I care for nothing for myself. Forget 
that I’m alive.” 

‘*T—I can’t,” stammered Jim, looking as guilty 
as forty counterfeiters rolled into one. The sheriff 
turned away quickly, while the father called Jim to 
his side. 

‘* Young man,” said he, ‘‘ you've been as good as 
an angel could have been, but if you suspect her a 
minute of being my accomplice, may heaven blast 
you! I taught her engraving, villain that I was, 
but when she found out what the work really was, 
I thought she’d have died. She begged and begged 
that I'd give the business up, and | promised and 


| desperate and worse than ever. 


| caped, he said, but he had wounded him. 
of | 


no food— | 


|} and finally learned that 


Let me help you, miss— | 
| any account. 


at the | 
an | 
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promised, but it isn't easy to get out of a crowd of 
your own kind, particularly when you’re not so 
much of a man as you should be. At last she got 
sick of waiting, and ran away—then | grew 
T’ve been search 
ing everywhere for her; you don’t suppose a smart 

s‘nart counterfeiter has to get rid of his money in 
the way I've been doing, do you? I traced her to 
this part of the State, and I’ve been going over the 
roads again and again trying to find her, but I never 
saw her until she put this hole through my arm last 
night.”’ 

**| hadn’t any idea who you were,” interrupted 
the sheriff, with a face so full of mingled indignation, 
pain and tenderness, that Jim couldn't for the lite 
of him take his eyes from it. 

“Don’t let any one suspect her, young man,’’ 
continued the father, ‘‘TVll stay within reach 
deliver me up, if it should be necessary to clear 
her.” 

‘Trust to me,’’ said Jim. ‘I know a man when 
him, even if he is a woman.” 

I'wo days later the sheriff rode into town, leading 
behind him the counterfeiter’s horses, with the 
wagon and its contents, with thousands of dollars 
in counterfeit money. The counterfeiter had es- 
Bunker- 
ville ran wild with enthusiasm, and when the 
sheriff insisted upon paying out of his own pocket 
the value of Braymer’s and Williamson's horses, 
men of all parties agreed that Charley Mansell 
should be run for Congress on an independent 
ticket. But the sheriff declined the honor, and, 
declaring that he had heard of the serious illness of 
his father, insisted upon resigning and leaving the 
Like an affectionate son, he purchased 
some dress-goods, Which he said might please his 
mother, and then he departed, leaving the whole 
town In sorrow, 

There was one man at Bunkerville who did not 
suffer so severely as he might have done by the 
sheriffs departure, had not his mind been full of 
strange thoughts. Pete Williamson began to regard 
his brother with suspicion, and there seemed some 
ground for his feeling, Jim was unnaturally quiet and 
abstracted; he had been a great deal with the sheriff 
before that official’s departure, and yet did not 
seem to be on as free and pleasant terms with him as 
before. So Pete slowly gathered a conviction that 
the sheriff was on the track of a large reward from 
the bank injured by the counterfeiter ; that Jim was 
to have a share for his services on the eventful 
night; that there was some disagreement between 
them on the subject, and that Jim was trying the 
unbrotherly trick of keeping his luck a secret from 
the brother who had resolved to fraternally share 
anything he might have obtained by the chase. 
Finally, when Pete charged his brother with the 
unkindness alluded to, and Jim looked dreadfully 
confused, Pete’s suspicions were fully confirmed. 
The next morning Jim and his horse were absent, 
ascertaining which fact, the irate Peter started in 
pursuit. For several days he traced his brother, 
e was at a hotel on the 
Iowa border. The landlord said that he couldn’t 
be seen; le, and a handsome young fellow, with a 
big trunk, and a tall, thin man, and ex-Judge 
Bates, were busy together, and had left word they 
weren't to be disturbed for a couple of hours on 
Could Pete hang about the door of 
the room, so as to see him as soon as possible? 
he was his brother. Well, yes; the landlord thought 
there wouldn't be any harm in that. The unscru- 
pulous Peter put his eye to the keyhole; he saw 
the sheriff daintily dressed, and as pretty a lady as 
ever was, in spite of her short hair; he heard the 
Judge say: ‘‘By virtue of the authority in me 
vested by the State of Iowa, I pronounce you man 
and wife ’’; and then, with vacant countenance, he 
sneaked slowly away, murmuring. 

‘* That's the sort of reward he got, is it? And,” 
continued Pete, after a moment, which was ap- 
parently one of special inspiration, ‘‘ ’ll bet that’s 
the kind of deer he said he was goin’ fur on the 
morning after the cliase.’’ 


THAMES AND WINDSOR 


CASTLE. 

ie following exquisite description is from Black- 

wood'’s Edinburgh Magazine: Time fails us to 
tell of the picturesque nooks that you glide upon in 
every corner in our dear familiar river—the Thames. 
Churches not grand and stately like those upon the 
Seine, but quaint and old like natural growths of 
time, centres of village life and death, the living 
church and the dead gravestones alike all moss- 
grown and subdued to tranquillity, passionate grief 
or loss, or even devotion, being out of place in such 
peaceful corners; and the kind open houses all 
cheerful and friendly, with green lawns gay with 
flowers, and the quaint buildings of the little towns 
crowding down to pile themselves, roof upon roof, 
by the stream, as if they had no room for the sole of 
their foot, though miles of broad unoccupied coun- 
try lie round them, and no such need exists. There 
are no picturesque and splendid terminations to a 
day’s journey, such as Blois or Amboise, Loches, 
Chenonceaux—no ruined castles upon the hilltops as 
on the groups of rivers that cluster about the Khine, 
no Schloss-Klz ragged and picturesque. Except the 
villages with their devout old hereditary churches, 
and the quaint little towns which are not exciting, 
there is no grand object to interrupt the calm ot 
the Thames—but one. That one, however, is more 
imposing than Blois and Amboise put. together, 
thcugh we are so much used to it, and it is so easily 
accessible, that we scarcely realize its grandeur. It 
is Windsor, the noblest royal residence, the most 
splendid feudal castle now existing anywhere, so 
far as we are aware—lifting up its noble old donjon 
over the picturesque dependencies that climb its 
hillsides, and looking far over its park and forest, 
over the broad and rich plain which extends that 
park to the far limits of the horizon, with the calm 
dignity of a monarch assured of no possible rival. 
Windsor is so far common that it is but twenty miles 
from London, and consequently a place which any- 
body may ‘“‘do”’ at an hour's notice. If it hap- 
pened to be five hundred miles off, it would be one 
of the great points of travel, attended by all the 
miseries and vanities that dog the steps of tourists. 
To drop down from the higher river upon this great 
epic in stone is worth days of river-journeying. As 
it stretches out lengthening upon the view, the long 
spreading line of princely turrets, the fretted pin- 
nacles of St. George's, the gigantic antique mass of 
the Curfew Tower, all crowned with the great don- 
jon, massive yet light against the blue sky ; its feet 
clothed in luxuriant clouds of foliage, and old red 
houses creeping down to their protector, it is im- 
possible to imagine a more splendid object. And 
we do not know any other place in any other coun- 
try where a castle so noble combines with its own 
attractions the splendor of such a chapel as St. 
George’s, great at once in itself and in its associa- 
tions. It is well worth any fatigue or trouble—but 
that the effort demands more—to see the afternoon 
sunshine pouring through those lovely arches, gild 
ing the dust of glory upon those old banners which 
mark the knightly stall of each Companion of the 
Garter, while the white-robed choristers sing below 
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like angels, and the noblest music that man has 
ever made goes echoing through wide nave and 
dusky aisle, bearing the praises of poetry more 
noble than man could make unaided, to the listen- 
ing heavens, 

But Windsor is the one great climax of the 
Thames. Above and below the beauty of woods 
and waters is great, but there is nothing else to 
rival the royal castle. Every one knows the en- 
chanting prospect from Richmond Hill, the droop 
ing willows cf Twickenham, the quaint red-brick 
glories of Hampton Court. But these are public 
and common in comparison with the quiet reaches 
where the traveler has the water and the sky, and all 
those delicate reflections which unite them, to him- 
self; where the woods wave soft and green and 
warm, and the water-lilies stop the way; where 
there are trout leaping in the fragrant rash of the 
weir, and 
everywhere the genial blessed air of Summer, the 
glowing sunsets, and deep hush of noonday. 


PROFESSIONAL TEA-TASTING IN 
NEW YORK. 
()* 


page 368 we give a picture of a scene that 

will be new to most of our readers. It is a 
party of professional tea-tasters deciding the 
merits of a cargo of tea. The sketch was taken in 
the rooms of one of the largest and oldest firras of 
tea brokers on Front Street, and in the experts 
gathered around the table will be recognized por- 
traits of some of the best judges of tea in the 
market. Professional tea-tasting calls into action 
all the senses, some of which are thus developed 
to a degree of perfection seldom attained in any 
other art. The color of the raw tea and of the 
liquid, the form and size of the grains, the odor of 
the tea, both before and after steeping, as well! as 
the taste, have to be taken into consideration in 
passing judgment. 

In testing an invoice of tea, the experts are 
ranged around a large revolving circular table. 
Tiny, pure white tea-cups are placed around the 
outer edge of the table. In the centre of the table 
are a pair of delicate little scales, with grain weights, 
that vibrate with the gentlest breath. Samples, 
taken from the long rows of apparently innumer- 
able little sample-boxes and bottles that line the 
walls of the room, are placed around the inner 
edge of the table. A bright copper kettle is kept 
filled with boiling water on a stove close by. ‘The 
tea-taster minutely scans each sample, examining 
the size of the leaf, the color, smell, and general 
appearance. A few grains of each sample is then 
carefully weighed and placed in the little cups. Just 
one gill ot boiling water is poured in each, and the 
taster counts the minutes. He sits and watches 
the liquid tea as the vapor rises; he agitates 
the little pool with a silver spoon, noting the 
various shades of the liquid, and inhaling the 
ethereal odor. From the little spoon he sips the 
steaming tea. He does not drink it quickly, but 
twirls it around in his mouth, extracts its quality 
and then expels it into huge spittoons. Each 
infus‘on shares the same criticism, and with intense 
thought all the churacteristics are summed up. The 
result fixes the value. ‘Thus all the teas of com- 
merce are valued by these experts, and when it is 
taken into consideration that there is but half a cent 
a pound difference in price between some, and as 
much as a dollar between others, the skill and 
judgment required can be appreciated. 

The increase of the tea trade in this country 
is wonderful. From 1792 to 1802 the imports into 
this country never reached 3,000,000 pounds in 
any one year. In 1832 the tea became free, and 
continued so until our late war. In 1832 the im- 
vorts had reached 10,000,000 pounds per annum. 
These figures steadily increased, reaching in 1851 
34,000,000 pounds, and in 1852, which was, how- 
ever, a year of excessive imports, 40,000,000 
pounds. The war had a depressing effect upon the 
tea trade, and in 1862 the imports had fallen to 
21,000,000 pounds. The imports have steadily in- 
creased since the close of the war; stimulated no 
doubt somewhat by the removal of the duty a few 
years ago, and in 1875 reached 59.000,000 pounds. 


SOME OF FOOTE’S JESTS. 


WRITER in Temple Bar, who has retold the 
- story of the life of Foote, a comic actor of 
Garrick’s time, gives the following anecdotes in 
illustration of the wag’s character and wit: 

‘*Well, Foote, here I am, ready, as usual, to 
swallow all your good things,”’ said the Duke of 
Cumberland one night in the greenroom of the 
Haymarket 

‘* Really, your Royal Highness must have an ex- 
cellent digestion,” replied the wit, ‘‘ for you never 
bring any up again.” 

A Scotch peer, notoriously thrifty, served his 
wine in very small glasses, and descanted elo- 
quently upon its age and excellence. ‘It is very 
little of its age,” observed Foote. Sometimes this 
humor amounted to insolence, as, for instance, after 
dining at a nobleman’s house, not to his satisfac- 
tion, and finding the servants ranged in the hall 
when he was departing, he inquired for the cook 
and butler, and, upon their stepping forward, said 
to the first, ‘‘ Here’s half a crown for my eating ;”’ 
and to the other, ‘Here's five shillings for my 
wine; but, by——, I never had so bad a dinner for 
the money in my life.’’ Dining with Lord Town- 
send after a duel, he suggested that his lordship 
might have got rid of his antagonist in a more 
deadly way. 

‘* How ?” inquired his host. 

‘* By inviting him to a dinner like this, and pei- 
soning him,’’ was the sharp reply. 

The Duke of Norfolk, who was rather too fond of 
the bottle, asked him in what new character he 
should go to a masquerade. ‘‘Go sober,’ an- 
swered Foote. 

“ Being taken into White’s one day, a nobleman 
remarked to him that his handkerchief was hang- 
ing out of his pocket. ‘‘ Thank you, my lord,”’ he 
replied, ‘ thank you; you know the company bet- 
ter than I do.” 

A rich contractor was holding forth upon the 
instability of the world. 

** Can you account for it, sir?’’ he asked, turning 
to Foote. _ 

‘* Well, not very clearly,’”’ he responded, “ unless 
we suppose it was built by contract.” 

‘“Why are you for ever humming that air?’ he 
asked of a gentleman who had no idea of time. 

‘* Because it haunts me.” 

‘‘No wonder, for you are for ever murdering it.”’ 

Garrick, of whose great fame he was undoubt- 
edly envious, was a constant butt for his sarcasms; 
and yet Garrick, whether from fear or friendship it 
would be difficult to determine, did him many kind- 
nesses. Garrick’s notorious meanness, however, 
furnished him with many a witticism. At one of 
Foote’s dinner-parties an announcement was made 
of the arrival of Mr. Garrick’s servants. “ Oh, let 
them wait,’’ he replied to his footman, “ but be 
sure you lock up the pantry !”’ 
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| tracted for at a much smaller amount. 
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One day a gentleman, while conversing with | 
Foote, was speaking of Garrick having reflected upon 
some person’s parsimony, and ended by observing : | 
‘““Why did he not take the beam out of his own 
eye before attacking the mote in other people's?” 

‘ hecause,’’ retorted Foote, *‘ he is not sure of 
selling the timber.” 

‘“*Where on earth can it be gone’’’ said Foote, | 
when Garrick dropped a guinea at the Bedford one | 
night, and was searching for it in vain. 

* To the devil, I think,’’ answered the actor, irri- | 
tably. 

“Let 
further than any one else,”’ 


you alone, David, for making a guinea go 
was the reply. 





THE POUGHKEEPSIE BRIDGE, 

Iv is said that the American Bridge Company of 
Chicago has signed a contract for building the 
bridge across the Hudson at Poughkeepsie. The 
river at this point is about half a mile wide, with a 
depth of from fifty to sixty feet, and four feet tide, 
and the bridge—-which is to be what is called an 
under-grade or deck bridge, with double tracks 
including the approaches, will be about one mile 
long. There will be four masonry piers, the found- 
ation of which will be formed of caissons sunk b 
the pneumatic process, and the superstructure will 
consist of five truss spans of 525 feet each, the dis- 
tance from the surface of the water to the lowest 
line of the trusses being 130 feet, and the rail- 
road-track 190 feet. The structure will be re- 
markable for the fact that the proposed spans 
are longer than any now existing, and also for 
the fact that it is necessary to go fifty feet be- 
low the bed of the river to reach the bed-rock on 
which to put the piers, which wil make it about 
300 feet from the foot of the pier to the railroad 
track. The contract price is between $4,000,000 
and $5,000,000, which is the largest sum ever put in 
a bridge contract, the St. Louis bridge, although 
having cost about $9,000,000, having been con- 
The com- 
pany which has taken this contract has built four 
out of the seven bridges over the Missouri River. 


KATE FIELD ON THE GIBRALTAR OF THE 
RED SEA. 

Apropos of Egypt, let me tell you a charming 
little story, which, as an example of ‘‘ smartness,”’ 
could not be excelled by the sharpest of Yankees. 
Do you know where Aden is? Get out your map 
of Africa, and you'll see that Aden is at the head 
of the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. Well, it has long 
been an English fortress, but it does not command 
the Red Sea. France found this out some years 
ago, at the same time that she discovered the 
Island of Perim to be the proper place to hold. She 
sent a fleet to quietly take possession, this being 
the way that a foothold in Africa is made by Eu- 
ropean powers. Instead of going direct to Perim, 
the French fleet stopped at Aden, where the offi- 
cers were invited to a banquet by the English au- 
thorities. Johnny Crapaud was most sumptuously 
entertained ; in fact, so overwhelmed with hospi- 
tality, that it flew to his head, and, in a moment of 
eflusion, he confided his secret mission to the atten- 
tive ear of sober John Bull. ‘ The fact is,’ whia- 
pered Johnny Crapaud, “ we’re going to do an 
immensely clever thing to-morrow morning. We’re 
going to plant the French flag on Perim.’’ John 
Bull had not given his banquet in vain. Without 
leaving his seat at table, he wrote and dispatched 
orders for the immediate departure of a vessel for 
Perim, with instructions to take possession of the 
island in the name of Great Britain. When Johnny 
Crapaud waked up the next morning he set sail for 
his coveted prize, and, on arriving, found the Union 
Jack flying! This is how the English took posses- 
sion of Perim, in itself a rock, but a rock like 
Gibraltar. Who holds it rules the Red Sea. You 
hear a great deal about Aden and nothing about 
Perim, because it is Britith policy to be very quiet 
about this very important stronghold. Can’t you 
see Johnny Crapaud tearing his hair at his own 
folly and his neighbor’s quick-wittedness? 


THE ENGLISH MAIDEN. 


As A RULE (says Nadal, in his ‘“‘ Impressions of 
English Social Lite’’), women in English society are 
remarkably natural—negatively natural, I mean. 
English girls are particularly simple and unassum- 
ing. They are innocent of all effort to impress or 
astonish. As all womankind does and should do, 
they make themselves as pretty as they can; but 
as to personal superiorities, their educators do not 
lay enough stress upon such things to make them 
ambitious to excel in that way. All young ladies 
are taught a certain mode of deportment, which is 
excellent, so far as it goes. The chief precept of 
the code, whether inculcated openly or by the silent 
feeling of society, is that each young lady must do 
as the rest. That ‘* young English girl,’’ who is the 
theme of the novelists and magazine bards and 
artists, easily merits all the adulation she receives. 
Does not all the world know?—is it not almost an 
impertinence to say?—that for dignity, modesty, 
propriety sense, and a certain soft self-possession, 
she has Wardly her equal anywhere. But the British 
maiden istaught that ambition in character is not a 
desirable thing. The naturalness and propriety 
which accompany this state of mind are not par- 
ticularly admirable. It is very different from that 
propriety which is the result of elevation of char- 
acter—of conclusions intimately known and con- 
stantly practiced. 





A New LINK IN THE DYNAMITE MYSTERY. 


Tue police of Leipzig have a dynamite mystery 
on their hands. Some time ago two large heavy 
chests bound with sheet-iron and-having double 
locks, were brought in a handcart to the Hotel de 
Pologne, in that city, by two unknown men who 
seemed to he railway workmen. The chests were 
said to contain steel goods, and were placed in the 
storeroom. The police are now searching for the 
two men who brought the chests, or for any one 
who can give information concerning them. A re- 
porter of a Leipzig newspaper was informed by an 
officer of the railway-station that the chests had 
been received there and taken thence to the hotel, 
and that they undoubtedly belonged to Thomas or 
his confederates. They are to be forwarded to the 
Bremen authorities. 





AN ECCENTRIC MAN’s BurRIAL. 


Ar the little village of Hatfield, near Doncas- 
ter (England), there has lately been solemnized 
a funeral of one of those remarkable gentlemen 
whose school or class is nearly extinguished. He 
was possessed of considerable property, and some 
people designated him Squire Hawley, but he de- 
lighted in ‘‘ Jack Hawley,’’ and would not be ac- 
costed by his correct name, Pikington, a family of 
the highest respectability. He died on Christmas 
day, and was buried on Tuesday in his own garden, 
in the centre of the graves of his cattle, which died 


| means of a crane, 





during the rinderpest. He was laid out in full hunt- 


ing costume, including spurs and whip, and was 
carried from the house to the grave on a coffin- 
board, when he was placed in a stone coffin, which, 
weighing upwards of a ton, had to be lowered by 
His old pony, Nance, was shot 
and buried at his feet in bridle and saddle, and his 
dog and an old fox buried at his head. The funeral 
ceremony was performed by the Roman Catholic 
priest of Doncaster, who had specially consecrated 
the ground. He has left the whole of his estate to 
his groom, John Vickers, on condition that the 


| funeral, ete., be conducted according to his ex- 


CENTENNIAL NOTES, 
Capiz has shipped five hundred cases of goods. 


Spain will erect a building illustrative of Moorish 
architecture. 
A LARGE collection of exhibits from Shanghai is ex- 


| pected about March 12th. 


pressed wish, and should he fail in doing this, the | 


whole of the property is to revert to the priest at 
Doncaster for the benefit of the Catholic religion. 





MILITARY DISCIPLINE IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. 

Ir oddly illustrates the difference between the 
social temperament and tastes of England and of 
France that, while the English commander-in-chief, 
the Duke of Cambridge, has just sentenced an Eng- 
lish officer, as a chastisement for some offense, to 
wear his uniform at all times when he appears in 
public for one calendar year, the French minister 
of war, General de Cissey, has just been obliged to 
issue an order forbidding officers of the new terri- 
torial army of France from wearing their uniform in 
public unless upon ceremonial occasions or when 
on duty. No Frenchman who has been decorated 
with the Legion of Honor ever dreams of going out 
without his red ribbon in his buttonhole, while an 
Englishman who would walk the streets with the red 
ribbon of. the Bath would be likely to be ducked. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

Dr. StrousBERG, whose career as the champion con- 
contractor of the nineteenth century was fully described 
in No. 1058 of Frank Lestix’s ILLUSTRATED NewspPa 
PER, January 8th, bas been conditionally released from 
prison in Moscow, Russia, where he was confined as a 
bankrupt debtor, after having engaged in undertakiugs 
of various kinds, with a power of dealing with millions 
and tens of millions of money in almost every country 
of Continenta! Europe. At the time of his arrest and 
imprisonment, Strousberg was an engine manufacturer 
on a large scale; was master of two or three gigantic 
ironworks; had mines, lands and money at discretion; 
had lately opened a cattle-market and slaughter-houses 
at Berlin; was engaged in the most extensive railway 
speculations, and had just paid three million francs as 
the mere caution money of a contract to purchase the 
northern citadel of Antwerp as building-ground. His 
release from prison, it is supposed, has been granted in 
order to enable him, if possible, to extricate himself 
from the vast financial complication in which so many 
governments, as well as private capitalists, are involved 
in consequence of his Titanic speculations. His portrait 
indicates prodigious energy of character, and whatever 
the result of his case may be at his approaching trial, 
his name will be for ever memorable in the annals of 
finance. 


ITALIAN EmiGration to the United States of America 
bids fair to increase yearly; but it is still a novelty to 
witness such a spectacle as that offered on the mole at 
Naples, and represented in the engraving. The Italian 
emigrants who landed in the port of New York a Winter 
or two ago have already, by their industrious habits 
and their generally correct behavior, convinced the 
most prejudiced that their successors will be entitled to 
a more cordial welcome than was at first extended to 
themselves. 

Givserr! Verpt, the illustrious composer of ‘ Nabu- 
codnosor,”” ‘ Ernani,’”? ‘Duc Foscari,’’? ‘“ Macbeth,” 
‘* Rigoletto,”’ ‘* Il Trovatore,’’ “‘ La Traviata,’ and other 
popular operas, is represented by the cut in the act of 
taking the oath as a member of the Italian Senate, at 
Rome. 

Tue Dvuxe or GaLuiera, whose other titles are the 
Marquis Raffaelle De-Ferrari and Prince di Lucedio, has 
won the admiration of Italy and the entire world by an 
act of unprecedented munificence. Previously known as a 
generous patron of art, he has become famous by donat- 
ing, during his lifetime, to the city of Genoa the sum of 
twenty million liras, or $4,000,000, to be devoted to such 
improvements of the harbor of Genoa as shall enable 
that seaport to compete with Marseilles. We give a 
portrait of the Duke, and a picture of the scene when 
the inhabitants of Genoa, of all classes, greeted their 
illustrious fellow-citizen with an enthusiastic welcome 
on his return from Rome, where he signed the deed of 
his princely donation to his native city. 

Tue Swiss VILLAGE OF HELLIKOEN was stricken last 
Christmas Day with a terrible catastrophe. In the even- 
ing, according to a traditional custom, the children of 
the village had been invited with their parents to cele- 
brate the festival in the schoolhouse, where a large tree, 
resplendent with little many-colored candles, and hung 
with gilded nuts, with candies, toys and gift-books, had 
been raised as the fruit of a general subscription. It was 
seven o’clock; the village teacher and the wife of the 
President of the Commune had just finished lighting up 
the Christmas Tree, and as the door was opened to admit 
the impatient crowd in the adjoining room, a cracking 
sound was heard, the tree fell down, and the floor gave 
way. Benches, tables, everything fell from the second 
to the first floor, which gave way in its turn, and 
instantly the interior of the building was but a chaos of 
stones, beams, and plaster. From beneath this mass 
arose a hundred shrieks of anguish. The full fourth of 
the inhabitants of the village were in the schoolhouse. 
Judge of the number of the victims! In effect, seventy- 
five corpses, of which fifty-seven were those of children, 
together with thirty-six seriously wounded, were 
dragged forth from the heap of ruins. The unhappy 
village of Hellikoen had thus lost at a single stroke the 
eighth of its population and the half of its youth. 


Tue OPENING OF THE NeW CAMPAIGN IN SParN is illus- 
trated by a vigorous sketch of Alfonsist troops on the 
march, 

Proressor Corprnons, of the Lyceum of Rovigo, has 
invented an air-ship, which has exeited on the part of 
Italian scientific societies and journals the liveliest dis- 
cussion, and which is represented in our cut as sailing 
bravely on, with a favoring current of air, in one of its 
recent trips. There is no predicting what experiments 
in aerial navigation may yet accomplish 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES 
For WEEK ENDING JAN. 29, 1876. 


An English Glee Concert was given at Chickering 
Hall on the 29th, before a large audience. . . It is 
thought that Mr. Strakosch will be able to give another 
season of opera before Mme. Titiens returns to London. 

. Miss Adelaide Phillips, fresh from a successful 
Southern tour, will succeed Titiens at the Academy... . 
The Thomas Orchestra will give an extra Symphony 
Concert at Steinway Hall on Feb, 5th, . . . A burlesque 
of *‘Rose Michel *’ was put upon the stage of the Eagle. 
. . . The success of “Julius Cwsar’’? at Booth’s, 
«« Pique’ at the Fifth Avenue, “ Rose Michel” at the 
Union Square, and “ Married in Haste’’ at Wallack’s, 
was so positive, that no changes at these houses were 
made. 








A PLAN for a state building has been chosen by the 
New Hampshire Committee 


Tur New Haven Grays have decided to join the Cen 
tennial Legion. 

THR catalogue of the exhibits from Germany shows 
that the number of exhibitors will be 1,033. 


Tue Brazilian Minister visited the grounds last week 
to make preparations for erecting a building for that 
country. 

Grrenart & Co., the celebrated satin manufacturers 
of Eberfeld, Germany, will occupy 408 feet of space at 
the Exhibition. 


Tae number of entries from New York is about 1,500) 
and embraces almost every conceivable article of Ameri 
can manufacture. 


Tue Argentine Republic will spend $52,000 in gold 
for expenses of participation, and $20,000 for a work in 
five languages, describing that country. 

Mr. Sacnpers, of the Agricultural Department, has 
in preparation specimens of four hundred different kinds 
of wood for exhibition at the Centennial. 


Aprpication has been made for the erection of a Jew 
ish restaurant, where meals can be furnished to Israel- 
ites who adhere to the ancient dietary laws. 


AN entire brigade of Connecticut militia, including 
the famous 2d Regiment, which was organized in 1739, 
will visit Philadelphia during the Centennial. 


Dr. Cox, Chairman of the National Sanitary Com- 
mission, has issued circulars calling for a full represen - 
tation of apparatus, showing the progress of life and 
health saving science. 

Dom Prpro IL, Emperor of Brazil., will be accom- 
panied by the Empress and a brilliant suite. Three of 
the most powerful ships of the Brazilian Navy will 
convey the Royal party. 

Tue trial of mowing and reaping machines at the Cen- 
tennial will require fifty acres of grass and standing grain, 
and the Agricultural Bureau of the Commission has put 
the land in the best possible condition. 


Tue war in Liberia has compelled the Government of 
that country to withdraw the appropriation of $10,000, 
formerly made for securifig a proper exhibition of the 
producis of the African Republic at the Centennial. 
Liberia will, however, no doubt, be represented by pri- 
vate enterprise. 


More than one hundred of the students of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology have signified their 
intention of visiting the Exhibition. The company will 
encamp in or near Fairmount Park. They will be ac- 
companied by their professors, and will make the trip 
an opportunity for scientific study of the wonders dis- 
played. 

Tue Postmaster-General has adopted a design for a 
postpaid envelope, to be sold only at the branch post- 
office to be established on the Centennial Grounds. The 
stamp differs in design from the ordinary postage-stamp. 
It is represented by a shield bearing at the top, and in a 
scroll, the words, ‘United States Postage,’’ beneath 
which is a representation of a mounted post-boy. Be- 
neath this is an engine and postal-car, and at the bottom 
of the shield, within a scroll, are the words, ‘‘ Three 
Cents.” The dates 1776 and 1876 are at the top and 
bottom of the shield respectively. 


Messrs. Vicror Hvco, Legouve, Angier, Grenville, 
Murray and Perrin, the jury selected by M. Michaelis to 
award prizes on plays on the subject of the American 
Revolution, announced at Paris, on January 22d, their 
decision. The first prize was undecided. “The New 
World,”’ by Villiers Lisle Adam, and ‘‘ A Great Citizen,”’ 
the joint production of MM. Armand Artoisand Frangois 
Coppee (Lafaille) were awarded 2,000 francs each. 
“Free America,” by Adolphe Michel, took the third 
prize of 1,000 francs. A fourth play, called, “The 
Patriots,”’ was written by an American, who writes un- 
der the name of Fernando Armand. 





CONGRESSIONAL. 
ForTY-FOURTH CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


Monpay, January 24th.—Senate.—Treasury De- 
partment Investigation resolution taken up and re- 
ferred to Committee on Finance. Bill for a commission 
on alcoholic liquor traffic considered, but no action 
reached. Hovsr.—Among the Bills presented was one 
for the building of a railroad from the Atlantic to the 
Ohio or Mississippi valleys, to be under Government 
control; one to suspend the Resumption Bill until 
after January 1, 1879; Constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting Senators and Representatives from soliciting 
appointments to or removals from office and pro- 
viding a Civil Service Commission. Resolutions were 
offered calling for a statement of the amount of 
specie in the Treasury on December Slst, 1875; 
directing a continuance of the Pacific Mail investiga- 
tion; and instracting the Judicisry Committee to in- 
quire whether improper means were used to influence 
legislation on the Texas Pacific Railroad Bill of March 
3d, 1871. . 

Turspay, January 25th.—Senate.—Petitions for 
the establishment of woman’s suffrage in the District 
of Columbia. The Liquor Commission Bill was 
passed. Hovse.—The Centennial Bill was discussed. 
Mr. Lamar, of Mississippi, made an able speech in 
favor of the Bill. It was passed by a vote of 146 yeas 
to 130 nays, after being amended so as to provide that 
the Government be paid back the amount appro- 
priated, out of any funds in the hands of the Centen- 
nial Finance Committee, at the close of the Exhibition. 


Wepnespay, January 26éh.—Senate.—House Bill 
to amend the Naturalization statute was passed. A 
Bill relating to rights of settlers on lands granted to 
railroads was discussed. House Centennial Bill re- 
ferred to Committee on Appropriations Hovusxe.— 
Bill reducing tage on third-class mail matter 
passed. Bill to cut down appropriation for West 
Point Academy discu 


Tuvrspay, January 27th._Senate.—The Bill to 
confirm pre-emption and homestead entries of public 
lands within the limits of railroad grants was passed. 
Hovuss.—A Bill relating to the circulation of immoral 
literature in the mails was discussed, but met with 
considerable opposition, owing to its sweeping pro- 
visions. The West Point Academy Appropriation 
Bill was discussed. Messrs. Randall, Banning and 
Holman, spoke in favor of a reduction of the pay of 
cadets. 

Fripay, January 28th.—Senate.—Committee on 
Elections reported no vacancy from Louisiana, thus 
rejecting Mr. Eustis’s claim to a seat. A long cebate 
on the District 3.65 bonds occurred, without action 
being taken. Hovse.—The West Point Reduction 
Bill was adopted. It fixes the pay of cadets at $540 
The death of Mr. Starkweather, late member from 
Connecticut, was announced, and the House ad 
journed, as a mark of respect 


Saturpay, January 291h.—Srnate.—Not in ses- 
sion. Hovsr.—The day was devoted to general de 
bate. Mr. Schleicher, of Texas, Mr. Ward, of New 
York, and Mr, Campbell, of Illinois, made speeches 
on Finances; and Mr. Mills, of Texas, spoke againg§ 
a protective tariff, 
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Feprvary 12, 1876.) FRANK LESLIE’S TLLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—ARCHITECTS PREPARING PLANS AND DRAWINGS OF CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS AT THE ARCHITECTS’ HEADQUARTERS, IN THE BOARD OF FINANCE BUILDING, ON THE CENTENNIAL GROUNDS IN 
FAIRMOUNT PARE.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST.—SEE PAGE 365. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA.—INTERIOR OF THE BUREAU OF INSTALLATION, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, NO. 903 WALNUT STREET—ALLOTTING SPACE TO EXHIBITORS,—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 
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BABY'S BIRTIIDAY. 


NVER restless rosy fingers 

EK Ever danci: limpled feet 

Rounded arms and w n sh lers 
Baby features f nd sweet, 

Wide biue eves. so deeply ear 
That we wonder, a ve ’ 

Whence they learned t t k of yearning 
In these early happy day 


Days undimmed by cure or sorrow 


For we celebrate this morn 
Baby's first and brightest birthda 
Just a year since she was b 

Just a year since she was given 
For a sunbeam on our ways 
Still she wears the smile o! heaven 


In these early happy days 


Cary of Hunsdon. 
‘THE RECOLLECTIONS or AMAN« 76. 


By JOHN ESTEN COOKE. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER I.— THE STEPPING-STONES OF REVOLUTION. 


0) 


N the morning of the 19th of April, 1775, I was 
on a little knoll near the ‘ North Bridge,’’ 
over Concord River at Concord Town, Massa- 
chusetts, looking at some men in red coats 

on the opposite bank. 

It is an old story now—that remarkable conflict 
—but it must always possess a new interest for 
every new generation, and for these I write my 
recollections. Events had marched on, step by 
step, with the inexorable logic of revolution, to this 
moment when the armed struggle was about to 
begin. In the political movements leading to it the 
anost prominent part had been borne by Virginia and 
Massachusetts, inhabited by races diflering in many 

articulars of social cliaracter and habitude, but 

oth inspired, like all the colonies, with the stubborn 
resolution to die sooner than surrender their political 
rights. Those rights had been summed up and an- 
nounced in the statement of Patrick Henry’s resolu- 
tions of 1765, that the colonial legislatures alone had 
the right to tax the colonies; and now these seeds 
of revolution, germinating slowly for ten years, had 


FRANK LESLIE’S 





Virginia Convention met at old St. Jo s Chur 
on the lofty hili above the falls, in Richmond—for 
Williamsburg had now grown much too hot to hold 
t—and this Convention Lattended. Jt was an au 
rust body of men, and embraced the flower of the 
Virginia leaders As always, Patrick Henry stood 
foremost as the prophet and leader of revolution. 
H ime to the core of the issur tsingle resolu 
tion, which demanded that the Colony of Virginia 

ruld be ‘immediate pul ma slate of de 
le Ne 

On this resolution took place an animated debate 
Some of the truest patriots believed the proceeding 
prematu ind the prospect of a “‘ redress of griev- 





ances * not entirely hopeless. Henry crushed all 
opposition, however, under the weight of one of his 
grand outbursts. Further delay was idle, he ex- 
claimed ; gentlemen might cry, ‘“‘ Peace, peace !”’ 
but there was no peace. War was at hand, and 
even if they wished to avoid the struggle, they could 
not with self-respect. I relate the conclusions of 
this extraordinary address. Standing as erect as an 
arrow, with his head thrown haughtily back, his 
eyes flaming, and both arms raised aloft, he thun 
dered, rather than said: 

* There no retreat but in submission and 
slavery! Our chains are forged! Their clanking may 
be heard on the plains of Boston. The next gale 
that sweeps from the North will bring to our ears the 
clash of resounding arms!”’ 

The speaker swept the Convention with his steady 
gaze, looking from side to side, and added, in the 
same impassioned tones of voice: 

‘*] know not what course others may take, but, 


Is 


| as for me, give me liberty, or give me death!”’ 


burst above the soil, which shook under the influence 


of the subterranean fire. 


Year by year the agitation ofthe public mind had 


increased, and the English authorities seemed en- 
tirely blind to it. 

In 1765 the Stamp Act produced the burst of in- 
dignation which I have already described, and the 
apparently futile oppo-ition was laughed at and 
disregarded. 

In 1767 a duty on tea, glass, paper, and other im- 

ported articles, occasioned renewed ferment. 
. In 1769 Lord Batetourt, the new Governor of 
Virginia, rode grandly in his six-horse chariot, pre- 
sented to him by George III., to the Capitol in 
Williamsburg, and addressed the Burgesses, but 
received a response so inimical to the pretensions 
of Great Britain, that he promptly dissolved the 
body. The Burgesses as promptly reassembled in 
the Raleigh Tavern, entered into an agreement not 
to use merchandise froin England, and then ad- 
journed; and similar action was taken in other 
colonies. 

In 1773 all things ipened, and the air grew hot 
from the rice-fields «© he extreme South to the hills 
of New England. A- \et there was no combined 
action. To secure this, Virginia and Massachusetts 
moved at nearly the same moment—Thomas Jeffer- 
son first suggesting the invaluable Committees 
of Correspondence, which were poany ap- 
pointed everywhere, and entered with ardor on the 
work of combining the elements of resistance. 

The year 1774 came, and the English governors 
found themselves face to face with the spirit of the 
new era. In Virginia—I speak of the colony with 
which I was best acquainted—Lord Dunmore 
resolutely set himself to crush the spirit of revolu- 
tion. The task was beyond his strength. 
storm approached steadily. The muttering of the 


The | 


revolutionary thunder grew louder and londer; and | 


it was perfectly well known to those behind the 
scenes that Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson and 
other leaders in Virginia, like Adams, Hancock, 
and others in Massachusetts and elsewhere, desired 
ardently that some event should occur to arouse 
public indignation and precipitate the struggle, 
now seen to be inevitable. 

The event came. Boston threw overboard in her 
harbor the tea which England had attempted to 
force upon her, and Parliament enacted that on the 
1st day of June her port should be closed. The in- 
telligence ran like fire along the whole seaboard, 
and in Virginia the Burgesses recommended tliat 
the Ist of June should be observed as a day of 

rning, accompanied by fasting and prayer. 

rd Dunmore, in, a rage, dissolved the assembly ; 

‘but it reassembled as before in the Raleigh Tavern, 

and passed two resolves which laid the foundation 
of independent government. 

I. That the people should elect deputies to a 
Congention to meet on the Ist of August. 

Hy That the Committee of Correspondence should 
proper to the other colonies a General Congress. 

Nearly all the colonies, at nearly the same mo- 
ment, had taken similar action—Rhode Island first. 
Delegates were appointed to a General Congress 
to meet at Philadelphia in September, and this 
famous body assembled at the appointed time — 
viri Ulustres of thie whole land, from the extreme 
North to the far South, meeting for the first time 
face to face. 

Thus the first great step was taken to organize 
revolution. Hitherto the movements in each colony 
had been without concert—there was no ceutral 
authority to direct the whole. The Congress was 
this authority, and it was looked to with the most 

erfect confidence, for it contained the first intel- 
ects of all the colonies. The bitter enmity felt to- 





wards its members by the English authorities was | 


the best comment on the importance attached to 
its action. When it assembled, the gauntlet was 
seen to be thrown down. Step by step the column 
of resistance had advanced—the front ranks march- 
ing slowly, as Jefferson said, to allow the rear to 
close up. From petitions the colonies had passed 
to protests, from protests to indignation, from in- 
dignation to revolution; and one of the earliest 
acts of the General Congress was to appoint a mili- 
“2 leader. 

he Spring of '75 came, and the bloody flower of 
revolution began to open its leaves ; or, if figures of 
speech seem unworthy to represent justly this 
sober and deliberate movement of a great race in 
defense of their constitutional liberties, let me say, 
in simpler words, that in this Spring of ’75 alf hearts 
were braced for the struggle with England, now 
seen to be unavoidable, and that the Americans 


had resolved to defend their rights, leaving the | 


iasue to the Ruler of the Universe. 
in March of this troubled year, 1775, the second 


j 


I have never before or since that time witnessed 
such an effeet produced by human speech. The 


words of the speaker seemed to charge the very | 


veins with fierce heat, and to arouse the latent 
spirit of combat in every heart. A sort of thrill 
ran through the body, and it was soon seen that on 
this, as on so many other occasions, Henry had 
broken down all opposition. The Convention list- 
ened to the speakers who rose to answer him with 
ill-concealed impatience. ‘The vote was 
taken—the resolutions were carried —and the Con- 
vention speedily adjourned. 

I have called Patrick Henry a prophet of revolu- 
tion, and something like the power of prophecy 
might, by a fanciful mind, be literally attributed to 
him at this time. Almost the next breeze from the 
North, if sound could have traveled so far, might 
have brought to Virginia that clash of arms of 
which he spoke—or the roar, at least, of Lord 
Percy’s cannon, covering the retreat of the regu- 
lars through Lexington back to Boston. 


CHAPTER II.--HOW I CAME TO VISIT BOSTON, 


CAME out of St. John’s Charch, and was walk- 
ing between the white tombstones dotting the 
grassy hill, when I felt a hand on my shoulder, and 
turning round, found myself face to face with Ed- 
mund Pendleton, the President of the Convention. 

In the ten or twelve years sivce my visit to him 
at ‘‘Edmundsbury,” on my way to college, he had 
achieved a great reputation—tirst as a lawyer and 
public speaker, and then as a political leader. He 
represented a class of thinkers in social, political 
and religious affairs, quite distinct from the class to 
which Henry and Jefferson belonged; for he was 
an advocate of primogeniture, opposed to general 
suffrage, a very strong churchman, and essentially 
a conservative ; but upon none of these questions 
were his views extreme, and he was looked to at 
this time as one of the great leaders in the ap- 
proaching revolution. 

Personally he was, as I have said before, a man 
of distinguished appearance, and extremely grace- 
ful. His stature was tall, his face remarkable for 
its sweet smile and personal beauty. His eyes 
were blue and penetrating, his voice clear and sil- 
very. His dress was a plain black suit, with full 
ruffles at the breast, and his hair was powdered, as | 
was then the fashion. 

‘*Come to my lodgings to-niglit,”’ he said, in a 
low tone, “‘ you will meet some friends there; a re- 
liable person is required for along ride, and a very 
important service. Will you undertake it?” 

* Yes,’ I said. 

“ { shall expect you, then,” 

With which we parted. 

It is unnecessary to waste many words upon the 
interval in my life between 1772, when | left Clare- 
mont to return to Hunsdon, and 1775, when I had 


become thus a wheel, however small and unim- 
portant, in the large machine of revolutionary 
politics. My price—blessed be the trait !—had 


soon salved the wound produced by Miss Nell War- 
rington’s bright eyes. From the momeut when | 
found that she preferred Marcus I abandoned the 
conflict; and I have no doubt the beautiful face of 
the sleeping beauty at lungeonnesse had had its 
part in this prompt recovery! I had in the three 
years which had elapsed seen again none of my 
friends of that neighborhood; had exchanged 
friendly letters, but nothing more, with Dinsmore ; 
and the political agitations of the period had drawn 
me into the vortex, banishing every other thought 
but the struggle upon which the country was 
about to enter. In that struggle I did not expect 
to bear ovortant part, for I have never con- 
cealed f myself the fact that I am by nature 
little fitted for public affairs. But my pride was 
strongly enlisted ; the issue was one of submission 
or resistance ; and there is something in the blood 
of the most peaceable human being, I think, which 
revolts from #gbmission to wrong, making iim pre- 
fer to “ fight fout.”’ 

When | went to the lodgings of Edmund Pendle- 
ton that night, 1 found Henry, Jefferson, George 
Mason, and my cousin, Archibald Cary, assembled. 
The personal appearance of the gentlemen has 
been described, with the exception of Archibald 
Cary, who was low of stature, with delicate fea- 
tures, and very bright, piercing eyes. He was an 
amiable person, but of stubborn and _ irascible 
temper when crossed—his stubbornness had, in- 
deed, obtained for lim the name of ‘“ Old Iron.” 
A single instance will prove the irascibility. When 
afterwards some ill-advised persons spoke of mak- 
ing Patrick Henry Dictator, Archibald Cary sent 
Henry a message by his brother-in-law, in these 
words: 

** Tell him, sir, that before the sunset of that day 
my dagger shall be in -+is breast!” 

They were very good friends, however, and each 


at last | 
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Ia 
we ren 
Henry and Jefferson were ardent 
son and Cary a little more cautious ; 
no material diff in their views. At length 
the conclave of political conspirators, as King 
George III. would no doubt have called us, sep 
arated, and I returned to my own lodgings. 

On the next morning, at dayiight, | mounted the 
best horse in the Hunsdon stables, which I luckily 
hud at Richmond, and was on my way to Boston. 


quie 
il { 
Pendleton, Ma- 
but there was 


erence 


I MAKE THE ACQUAINTANCE OF 


LORD PERCY. 

. was a pleasant evening of April when I rode 
into Boston, scowled at as I passed, but not 
halted, by General Gage’s red-coated sentinel posted 
on the Neck; and I was looking around for an inn 
when an unexpected piece of good fortune befell me. 
A voice from the sidewalk of the narrow and 
winding old street I was following uttered my 
name; the owner of the voice ran to my side, hold- 
ing out his hand; and I recognized Will Winthrop, 
a college friend at William and Mary. He was 
some years younger than myself, and had been 
sent to the Virginia college in consequence, I think, 
of the fact that his mother was of Southern birth, 
We had 
handsome young fellow of twenty-five or six, now 


CHAPTER IlL.— 


become quite intimate, and Winthrop, a | 


graspe my hand with the greatest cordiality, ask- | 


ing ‘* what good wind blew me northward.” 

** A wind of revolution!’ I said, laughing, *‘ which 
is a poetical reply from a weary traveler looking 
for his inn.” 

‘* You shall not look for anything of the sort—the 
idea, Cary! Come home with me! There is our 
house. My mother will be as much delighted as | 
am. 


I did not require much urging, and Will Winthrop 
led the way to one of the handsome wooden houses, 
two stories in height with balconies at the windows 
—then the prevailing style of architecture in the 
North End—handsome grounds and offices, and a 
plot of emerald turf in front traversed by a white 
gravel walk. My horse was promptly taken and led 


| off by a gray-headed and respectful old African 


: 
holding out her hand. 


servant, and following the gravel walk,which ran be- 
tween a double row of rose-bushes just beginning to 
bud, we reached the house, where my companion’s 
first proceeding was to hasten in and announce my 
presence to Mrs. Winthrop. She promptly ap- 
peared, and I saw before me a lady of about sixty, 
tall, tull in figure and with a bearing of elegant 
courtesy. She wore mourning stillfor Mr.Winthrop, 
who had been dead for some years. 

‘*Tam very glad to see you, Mr. Cary,” she said, 
‘* Willy has often spoken of 


| you, and nothing could please him, and myself too, 





respectéd the other as a man of courage and pa- 


triotism. 

I was well acquainted with everybody at this 
private meeting, and we proceeded at once to 
business. Pendleton was virtually acting in his 


capacity of President of the Committee of Safety, | 


formally organized two or three months afterwards ; 
and | seon found that it was considered a matter of 
vital importance that an oral message should be 
sent to Adams and Hancock, leading gentlemen of 
Massachusetts—a written dispatch being regarded 
as extremely hazardous, from the thorongh man- 
ner in which General Gage’s sentinels guarded the 
roads to Boston. What was required was that a 
reliable person should ride to Boston, and place 
the Northern leaders in full possession of the views 
and plans of the Virginians. Would I go? 





more than to see you. 

An excellent supper followed this agreeable re- 
ception; and on the same evening Mrs. Winthrop 
gave me a new proof of her regard. At about nine 


o‘clock a number of young ladies, remarkable for | 


| their graceful bearing and elegant toilets,made their 


appearance, accompanied by their attendant beaux, 
and I discovered that invitations had been issued 
for a little social party. The company had reached 
the number of about twenty, and Mrs. Winthrop’s 
guests seemed to be enjoying themselves. very 
much, when a portentuus incident came to mar the 
festivities. A young lady, noted, as I soon dis- 
covered, for her audacity and defiance of social 
regulations, made her appearance, accompanied by 
no less a personage than Lord Percy, one of the 
Entlish officers of the garrison, whom she had 
coolly invited—without authority from Mra, Winthrop 
—to be her ‘‘ escort,’’ after a fashion then prevalent 
in some portions of the country. 

The incident was an awkward one, for the feel- 
ing of the Bostonians towards the Engli-<h offivers 
and soldiers was very bitter. Mrs. Winthrop, how- 
ever, was incapable of discourtesy ; and having 
directed an annihilating glance towards the young 
lady, made Lord l’ercy a low bow, which that 
gentleman returned with one still lower. Lord 
Percy, afterwards the Duke of Northumberland, 
was a person of about fifty, with a good tace, 
though it was rather too thin, as his Roman nose 
was too prominent. He wore the dress of a private 
gentleman, dark coat, waistcoat buttoning up 
nearly to the chin, ruffles, silk stockings, and buckled 
shoes. There was no trace whatever of the 
militaire about him, and he seemed desirous of 
making himself agreeable. 

The slight stir produced by the entrance of the 
couple soon subsided, and the conversation again 
became general, Lord Percy addressing Mrs. 
Winthrop, by whom I was sitting. The weather, 
he observed, was becoming very pleasant, very 
pleasant, indeed—to the southward Spring had fully 
begun, no doubt. 

“No doubt, sir,’’ the lady replied. 

‘*T have not had the pleasure of visiting that part 
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ed without a moment's hesitation, and 1! commander had openly announced his intention to 
1 in consultation until after midnight. | 


arrest and send to England for trial John Hancock 
and Samuel Adams, deputies to the General Con- 
gress, and prominent patriots. 

rhese gentlemen had, accordingly, left 
and repaired to the village of Lexington, 
miles distant. Here, and at Concord, military 
stores and arms were deposited under their super 
vision. It was believed by persons well informed 
of the views of General Gage that he would soon 
send an expedition to seize these stores, and the 
persons of the two Congressmen. 

“They wiil not allow themselves to be taken, I 
hope ; 


Soston, 


some 


and I think the militia will fight for their 
guns and powder,”’ I said. 

Yes,’’ said Winthrop; ‘‘ there’s no truer region 
in North America than just around Concord.” 

‘‘They should have prompt information of any 
movement.” 

‘It will be given—by signal and messenger.” 

* Signal-guns ?”" 

‘‘That would be dangerous; the signal will be 
by lights in the tower of the North Church. If 
Gage marches by the Neck—one light. If he 
crosses in boats—two. ‘One if by land, and two 
it by sea,’ is the understanding, and the watchword 
of the messenger.” 

‘‘TIs your emissary ready ?” 

“Day and night; and I expect to accompany 
him.” 

Here our conversation ended, and we went to 
sleep. I had failed to find Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Hancock in Boston, but Will Winthrop had at least 
informed me where I might expect to see them, 
and I determined, on the very next morning, to go 
in search of them, my friend offering to go with 
me. After breakfast, accordingly, we were about 
to mount and set out for Lexington, when a red 
coated orderly came up and made me a military 
salute, with two fingers to his cap, and the words: 

‘*Mr. Cary, sir?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ I said ; ‘‘ what do you wish?’ 

The man, instead of replying, handed me a note. 
I opened it, and found that it contained a very 
courteously-worded invitation from Lord Percy to 
dine with him on that day at six. I looked at Will 
Winthrop. 

‘* Accept,”’ he said, laughing. 

I reflected, and determined to accept the in- 
vitation. 

“1 will wait for you, and keep the horses sad 
dled,”’ said my friend. ‘TI can’t rid my mind of 
the idea that something is going to happen to 
night.’’ 





A DINNER WITH GENERAL GAGE, 


y precisely six o’clock in the afternoon I 
i knocked at the door of the house occupied 
by Lord Perey, on Corn Hill. It was a mall, but 
very comfortable, mansion, with nothing military in 
its appearance or surroundings—not so much as a 
single sentinel. 

The door was opened by an English servant, who 
bowed respectfully, and | was ushered into a 
neatly-furnished reception-room, where my host, in 
full evening-dress, without military decorations of 
any sort, awaited me. Either Lord Percy preferred 
appearing when off duty as a private gentleman, or 
from a delicate sense of courtesy wished to spare 
me the sight of the British uniform; and the fact, I 
must say, produced a favorable impression upon my 
mind. 

He received me with marked courtesy, and a 
low bow. 

‘Yon are punctual, Mr. Cary,” he said, “and I 
owe you many thanks for your friendly response to 
my invitation. Do you know that I| really feared 
my rudeness last night might have aroused some 
prejudice in your mind against me?” 

‘* Not in the least, my lord,’’ I replied. 

‘‘T esteem the Virginia character very highly, in 
spite of my thoughtless jest; and now, let us meet 
as friendly host and guest—politics need not divide 
us, sir. I expect but one other guest, who is, 
however, as punctual as yourself. I will not tell 
you his name until he arrives, as he has requested 
me not to doso. There he is!” 

A knock at the door was answered by the ser- 


CHAPTER IV. 


| vant, and Lord Percy,went out and ushered in his 


of the country, madame, but promise myself the | 


satisfaction before my return to England.” 

‘* Will your return be soon, sir ?” 

Lord Percy seemed to observe the ambiguous 
smile accompanying these words, and smiled 
slightly in return. 

* Not before my proposed visit to Virginia and 
the Carolinas, | trust, madame. I have seen your 
agreeable Northern society—I should like now to 
visit the Virginians, who differ greatly, I believe, 
from yourselves.” 

‘*] do not know in what, sir,’? was the lady’s 
somewhat chill reply. 


“Oh! in character and manners—if I am to be- | 
| emissary of the revolutionary leaders was about to 


lieve general report, madame. The Virginians are 
represented as hot-headed, overbearing, preten- 
tious people, with an enormous estimate of their 
own importance; and devoted to cock-fighting, 
horse-racing, and high living.” 

Mrs. Winthrop suddenly lost her patience. Her 
arm was thrust out straight —the fingers open, and 
pointing upwards—the palm towards Lord Percy, 


‘*Remember !—Mr. Cary is from Virginia!’ came | 


abruptly, almost imperiously. 

Lord Perey, exhibiting some surprise, followed 
her glance, and his eyes met mine. 

‘‘T am sure I never meant to offend Mr. Cary,” 
he said, bowing. ‘I was not aware that you were 
a Virginian, sir, and offer you my apologies.” 


“They are unnecessary, my lord,’’ I replied. | 


‘‘Come and see us, and form your own opinion 
from personal observation.” 


‘*T shall do so with the greatest pleasure, if it is | 


in my power, sir.” 


And another bow ended the dialogue; soon after | 


which the party broke up, and the guests departed. 
I must say that Mrs. Winthrop then took her re- 
venge for being compelled to receive the English 
officer. The young lady responsible for his pre- 
sence was spoken of after a fashion which she cer- 
tainly would not have relished. The excellent 
lady finally left Will and myself to our private talk, 
which busied itself with personal and political mat- 
ters, and extended far into the morning hours. 

My friend informed me that the presence of 
General Gage and his red-coats in Boston had 
produced deep indignation, and that the most 
trifling event, the least collision between the troops 
and the citizens, would probably result in blood- 
shed. This was fully anticipated, as the English 





guest, saying, as he did so: 

‘* General Gage, Mr. Cary.” 

The general bowed very courteously, and I 
looked at him with interest. He was a man past 
middle age, and had the bearing of a soldier—a 
natural circumstance, as he had served actively in 
the Old French War, been Military Governor of 
Montreal, commanded all the British forces in 
North America in 1763, and was now the King’s 
representative in Boston, with about ten thousand 
troops under him. He had seized the Colonial 
powder at Charlestown in the previous September, 
and was a harsh ruler; but he was not disliked 
yersonally, and bore the reputation of being an affa- 

le and friendly person when not acting in his official 
capacity. He wore the undress uniform of a gen- 
eral officer of the British Army, and had that air of 
command which generally accompanies responsi- 
ble station. This he seemed desirous now to 
relax, and his expression was quite courteous as 
1e said : 

“Lord Percy promised me payee of your 
company to-day, Mr. Cary; or, er, to be frank, 
I requested him to afford me that pleasure, as | 
wish to hear such news from Virginia as you may 
think fit to tell me.” 

‘‘There is none of any interest, general,” I said, 
feeling disposed to smile at the thought that I; the 


talk politics with General Gage instead of. with Mr. 
Hancock. ‘The general’s composed countenance 
slightly reflected the smile, and he said: 

‘No agitations, discussions, conventions or con- 
gresses? Yon differ, then, from your friendS\in this 
direction, sir.” 

“Tt is trae, we have had a convention.” 

“ An interesting one ?”’ ‘ 

“ Very interesting.” 

The conversation had assumed an easy, informal, 
smiling character which my friend, the general, 
probably desired to give it. 

‘You denounced England, of course ?’ he said, 
with the same ghost of a smile. 

‘Of course,’’ was my reply, in the same tone. 

‘Well that seems the fashion of the time now. 
Never were such violent people as you gentlemen 
of the colonies. The very boys are dan ifs. 
There never were braver how 
by personal experience. Bie 

‘* Personal experience, general ?”’ : 

“Yes, sir. I refer to an incident here some Win- 
ters ago. The boys of Boston amused themselves, 
it seems, by building snow-heaps on the Comman 
and sliding down them to the pond. In this the 
troops very improperly interfered with them, 
beating down the snow-heaps, and the boys com- 
plained to one of my officers, who took no notice of 
their complaint. When the soldiers repeated their 
provoking proceedings the boys rose in arms, held 
a meeting—a sort of convention or congress in 
miniature—appointed delegates to wait on me, and 
demanded a hearing of their complaint.” 

* Which I have no doubt you accorded.” 

‘Certainly. The deputies appeared, and the 


young fellows, as 
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tall young gentleman at their head looked me 
straight in the face, as I asked the cause of the 
assemblage, ‘* We have come, sir, to demand satis 


faction! he said. ‘* What!” I replied, very much 
amused have your fathers been teaching you 
rebellion, and sent you to exhibit here? The boy's 
eve really flashed. ‘Nobody sent us, sir!’ he re 
plied; ‘we hawe never injured or insulted your 
troops; but they have trodden down our snow 
hills, and broken the ice on our skating-ground 
We complained, and they called us young rebels, 


and told us to he Ip ourselves if we eould. We told 
the captain of this, and he laughed at us. Yes 
terday our works were destroyed the third time, 


and we will stand it no longer !’—I give you the 
brave little raseal's very words,’’ added the gen- 
eral; ‘‘a star-chamber matter, you see, at the 


’ 


very least!" 
And you ordered his arrest and trial by drum- 
head court-martial, general ?” ; 

‘*No; Twas in a merciful mood, and really ad- 
mired my small adversary. I remember saying to 
Lord Percy, who was near me, ‘ The very children 
here draw in a love of liberty with the air they 
breathe.’ I then said to the boys: ‘ You may go, 
my brave boys; if my troops trouble you again 
they shall be punished.’ Orders were promptly 
issued, and the young patriots continued thence- 
forth to slide down their snow-heaps in peace.” 

‘* Which proves to me that you are the most 
amiable of foes, general ?”’ 

‘I am pleased to have your good opinion, Mr. 
Cary: but tell me about your Convention. | am 
informed that you have some remarkable orators in 
Virginia—who is the greatest?” 

“Patrick Henry, beyond comparison.” 


‘T know him well by reputation; and he ad- 


’ 


dressed your Convention.’ 

‘‘In a very grand speech. 

“Do you feel at liberty to tell me its purport? 
Observe that I am not subjecting you to interroga- 
tories, Mr. Cary ; we are mere private gentlemen 
here, The fact that you are in Boston as a political 
emissary, in all probability, is not ‘ officially’ 
known to me! Did Mr. Henry urge resistance ?”’ 

‘That is the order of the day in America, you 
know, general.” : 

‘To my cost. Armed resistance? 
ginians propose armed resistance ?”’ 

‘*We fear it will come to that: like Mr. Henry, 
we look for events which will drive us to it un- 
willingly.” 

‘Mr. Henry predicted such events?” 

‘ Precisely, general, and in this quarter.’ 

* At Boston?’ 

“Or near it. The very next breeze, he said, 
which swept from the North would bring to the 
ears of the Virginians the clash of resounding arms: 
I give you his words.”’ 

Lord Perey had hitherto taken no part in the 
conversation. He now turned his head quickly. 

‘* Were those the speaker’s words, sir ?"’ 

‘His exact words.” 

A singular expression came to the nobleman’s 
face. 

‘*A presentiment!’’ he muttered. 

] caught the word, and afterwards remembered 
it when I heard that Lord Percy was a strong be- 
liever in presentiments and premonitions. He 
remained thoughtful for a moment, and then ex- 
changed a glance full of secret meaning with Gen- 
eral Gage, who said, carelessly : 

‘Your Virginian orator is no prophet, Mr. Cary. 
You see we are at peace here.” 

** And will remain so, I hope, general. 
going to attaek anybody soon? 
from Virginia, and I the news from Boston! 

A servant opened the door, 

“Come, gentlemen,” said Lord Percy, hastily, 
‘« dinner is served.”’ 

We were ushered into an apartment in rear of 
the drawing-room, where a small table, nearly cir- 
cular in form, was covered with every delicacy, 
served on silver plate, among which rose slender- 
necked bottles of wine. Wax lights in silver 
branches threw their mild illumination on_ this 
agreeable scene, and two English servants in black, 
with snow-white gloves, stood, stiff, silent and 
motionless, in the background. 

The dinner was entirely informal. The servants 
moved in perfect silence to and fro: the table 
was at last cleared, and the wine was passed, with- 
out any calling of toasts. Insensibly the conver- 
sation drifted once more to political affairs, but 
there was no discussion. General Gage and my 
host avoided the least expression calculated to 
cause me annoyance; and there was no apparent 
desire to obtain intelligence from me. I should 
certainly have withheld it, but was not called upon 
to observe caution. I ascertained afterwards that 
but for Lord Percy’s invitation to dine with him I 
should have been arrested that day, my presence 
and probable business in Boston having become 
known to General Gage. £0, not being able to 


” 


Do the Vir- 





e Are you 
You ask the news 


arrest Lord Percy’s guest, the general determined | 


to come and spend a social hour with him! 

It was dark when we rose from the table, and I 
had perceived that for some time, General Gage 
seemed absent and preoccupied. An incident now 
led. me to strongly suspect that some important 
movement was in contemplation, or even about to 
be made. A knock at the outer door was heard, 
and as the servant opened it, I heard a loud bluff 
voice sav: 

‘Is General Gage here ?”’ 

The servant replied in the affirmative. 


| 


| could give everything it possesses, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


“The cares of command must be great, generai,”’ | gather in front of the 


I re plic d. 
hour with 
one on mpor 

He looked quickly at me. 
All business is important in a general sense, 


‘You are not even permitted to pass an 
a friend without the intrusion of some 


fant business. 


sir; the routine of command is incessant, and I fear 
I shall be compelled to go and tire myself with 
official documents. 


He gave me a bow. 

‘‘T am gratified to have made your acquaintance, 
Mr. Cary. Tell your friends in Virginia to act with 
moderation and trust to His Majesty, who, I need 
not tell a fair-minded gentleman like yourself, is not 
the monster he is supposed to be, but a very good 
man. as he is a good husband and warm friend.” 

With another bow to Lord Percy he then retired. 
As he went out, he turned his head and glanced at 


me. Something whispered to me, ‘‘ That is the last 
of General Gage in command at Boston.” 1 
hastened to take my leave in turn, exchanged a 
bow with my host, and walked rapidly back | 


towards Mrs. Winthrop’s. As I went along I ex- 
perienced two sensations, both of them very strong. 
One was that 1 was followed; the other that some- 


thing important was about to take place, and that | 


the interview between Major Pitcairn and General 
Gage referred to this something. 

As I entered the door of my hostess, Will Win- 
throp came hastily to meet me, with a light cloak 
around him, and wearing riding-boots. 

‘*You are just in time,’’ he said, in a low tone ; 
‘there is not a moment to lose. The English 
troops will march before midnight.” 


Is 


(To be continued. ) 


ITALIAN LIFE AMONG 


CLASSES, 


THE BETTER 


VENICE correspondent of an American journal 
l writes as follows: The inost interesting object 
in the world is man, or rather woman, and that we 
care most to have or to read of is society. I do 
not mean now that ‘society’ which half the world 
including self- 


respect, to ‘“‘get into,” but I use the word in a 
broader sense. It seems to me that the social 
life which we know in America does not exist 
in Italy. The visiting, the entertainments, the 


reunions scarcely are known here, in the sense 
I mean. 

The Italians are economical, in the first place. It 
is cheaper to visit friends and acquaintances at the 
cafes, where each pays for his cup, than it is to 
have them at dinner. Then, they are of old in the 
habit of frequenting public places, and I suppose 
that the jealousy with which women were guarded 
in the past prevented any freedom in social life. 
There were only two classes of people, the high 
and the low, in many cities. This was true of 
tome, Which till recently never had a middle class, 

The society in the ligh class was stiff, formal, 
stately, dull, limited almost to ceremonious visits 
and to occasional costly receptions and balls. 
Nothing could be more dull, not even the society 
of the old French régime in the St. Germain. And 
in some places it was as virtuous as it was dull. 
The society noble in Rome to-day, one hears, is 
virtuous to primness and severity. The ladies are 
models of propriety and do beautiful embroidery. 
They never read. Goodness and piety are the 
fashion in high circles, thanks to the sweet moral- 
ity of the present Pope, and I fancy that the nobles 


| would be virtuous at any price, just to be in opposi- 


tion to the present court society. 

No doubt Venetian upper society is purer now 
than it has ever been before, but | suspect it is dull 
and decayed. Itis small also. ‘Ihere are very few 
noble families who have much left except their 
nobility; and there are no means for the old osten- 
tation. 

So far as I know, the only society here is that of 
the nobility. It alone has any form and tone, or 
would be recognized as society. It is not ex- 
clusive, like the Roman patrician clique, for I be- 
lieve foreigners are admitted to it. Its vitality is 
displayed by punctilious exchange of formal visits 
and cards, and by weekly receptions at certain 
houses and by a few grand balls in the season 
The Venetians, you know, turn night into day. I 
think all classes are night-birds more or less. The 
theatres and concerts never begin till nine o’clock 
in the evening, and are not out till twelve, and, of 
course, supper, at the restaurant, won’t be over 
before one or two o’clock. 
may feel like going down to Florian’s for a cup of 
coffee and a chat with friends. Florian’s is always 
open, night and day. For three hundred years it 
has not been closed; two sets of waiters keep its 
doors always ajar, its lamps trimmed and burning, 
and coffee hot. There are one or two ladies of 


By midnight you | 


| very high rank and advanced years who have a | 


“Tell him Major Pitcairn must see him on busi- | 


ness of importance.” 

General Gage went quickly towards the door; 
and was met by a tall, gaunt, weatherbeaten officer, 
who formally saluted, and was about to speak. A 
sign from the general stopped him; my presence 
was evidently the cause of this signal. 


««Come in here,’ I heard General Gage say ; and | 


they went into the dining-room in the rear, which | , ; 
| sheepskin as a wearing material. 


the servants at once vacated. 

A long colloquy followed, which I did not dis- 
tinguish the character of, as the door was closed. 
The last words exchanged between the speakers 
were however uttered in a louder tone and 
caught them. Major Pitcairn, it seemed, had helped 
himself to a cup of Lord Percy’s brandy, and a 
lump of sugar, which he was probably stirring with 
a spoon or his finger. 

“Vil atir the d—d Yankee blood before to- 
morrow night as I stir this brandy!” I heard him 
growl. 

‘*Hush!’’ came from General Gage, ‘‘a truce to 
your bawling, Pitcairn—you will be overheard— 
theye is a stranger in the front room, a Virginian.” 

A muttered reply came, which I did not dis- 
tingnish. The general and his companion then 
came out into the passage, and the latter went 
towards the door, his sword clanking. 

“The General Order will continue in force, 
major,’ said General. Gage, in a commonplace 
tone, which I perfectly well understood was meant 





for me. “I shall be at my quarters in half an 
hour, but these details may be attended to at any 
time.” 


Major Pitcairn saluted and went out banging the 
door, apparently from habit, and Gage returned to 
the drawing-room. 

‘A little matter of routize,’’ he said 





habit of going to Florian’s, I am told, after mid- 
night. 


RUSSIANS IN KANSAS. 
HE 
now, according to the Topeka (Kansas) Com- 

moniwealth, are the newly arrived Russians. They 
are somewhat different in their appearance and 
character from their Mennonite fellow-citizens in 
ather matters besides their religion. They are Ger- 
man in blood and language, being German colonists 
in Russia or their descendants, but they come from 
the government of Samara, on the Volga, a long dis- 
tance from the district in extreme Southern Russia 
which has furnished Mennonite immigration. 

We suppose that in the Volga country dogs are 
not sedulously cultivated, as they are in Kansas, 
but that the dog industry is neglected in favor of 
sheep-raising. At any rate, these Russians use 
The aristocracy 
wear long sheepskin coats, with skirts like a 
woman’s dress, which reach nearly to their heels. 
On the top of this coat is erected a sheepskin 
collar, which reaches to the upper edge of their 
ears. A round cloth cap, shaped like a sausage 
in the form known as the ‘dabs,’’ covers the 
heads of Russian gentlemen. All of the person 
not covered with sheepskin and cloth caps is 
covered with high-legged boots of the most sub- 
stantial character. Arrayed in this costume our 
Russian friends might move unharmed through 
the midst of an Irish row, the flying brickbats 
rebounding without effect from their sheepskin 
armor. 

The army of Russia is encamped at the Topeka 
House, and a large number of them seem to have 
no occupation except going somewhere and com- 
ing back with iron tea-kettles in their hands. The 
amount of iron transported around in the form of 
tea-kettles is enormous. 

As laborers the Russians, so far, do not appear to 
have ‘“‘struck their gait.”” Some of them were sent 
down to work in the Carbondale mines, but failed 
on account of the antipathy felt for them by their 
co-laborers, the mules. The frightened mules ran 
away whenever one of the long-tailed sheepskin 
envelopes, with a Russian inside it, approached. 

But the Russians can sing. 


Jique anno 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Topeka House, or around 
the big paving-stone at the corner, and s ng, and 
sing. The women and girls never join the. melo 
dies; all the singing is done by the men and boys, 
the shrill voices of the latter chiming in strangely 
with the heavier notes of the men. Nearly all their 
melodies have a strangely plaintive character, “The 


words are German, but the musie is unlike anything 
we have heard. . 

We suppose the Russians will soon be absorbed 
in the m of our population, and first the saus 


else 








shaped caps will disappear; then those charming 
zephyrs which come across the prairies like the 
breath of a burning brick-kiln, will cause a shed 
ding of those Brien O’Linn coats; then in the course 
of tour or five years those massive boots will dis- 


appear, and the Russian will have nothing to dis- 
tinguish him from the rest of mankind except 
possibly his habit of traveling around armed and 
equipped with an iron tea-kettle. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


A New Montuaty Journat, devoted to geographical 
explorations, is about to be established in Paris. The 
design is to give a full account of all of the expeditions 


sent out by Government or private individuals 


EXTRAORDINARY YIELD OF THK StassrurtT SALT Mines 
The Stassfurt Salt Mines, near Magdeburg, Prussia, which 
unk 








were wh twenty years ago, have now become 
very nearly the richest in Europe. The yield in 1874 
was as follows: Rock Salt, 100,000,000 pounds; Potash 
Salt 9,000,000 pounds; Boracite, 25,000 pounds; 


Carnall.te, 640,000 pounds; Kainite, 21,000,000 pounds; 
Kieserite, 35,000 pounds. There are thirty large estab 
lisuments surrounding the mines and engaged in work 
ing up this raw material into salt, bromine, borax, salt 
petre, gauber salt, potash, phosphates aud 
The supply of crude material is practically inexhaustible 


fertilizers 


A BELGIAN PRACTITIONER has published a work on the 
‘‘ Maladies which are Special to Mystics,” the 7 urport of 


which is to show that Louise Lateau and other persons 
of the same description might really be total abstainers 
from food for a lengthened period. The Revue Scienti- 


inces that the Belgian Society of Medicine has 
ordered that work to be published in its Comptes Rendus 
M. Charbonnier, the author, advocates the theory that 
people may subsist without food because the nitrogen 
from the air can be admitted into the circulatory sys 
tem when the body has been emaciated by long absti 
nence Feeding on air is an economical way of keeping 
soul and body together, 

A New Remepy ror SEASIOKNESS ALSO FOR AN 
OveRDOSE OF CHLOROFORM.—Dr. C. Clapham claims to 
have administered the nitrite of amyl in 124 cases of 
seasickness, in 121 of which it proved eminently satis- 
factory, there being no return of the vomiting after the 


AND 


administration of the remedy; the remaining three 
cases being only unsatisfactory in so far as they re- 
quired a further dose or two of the nitrite. In case of an 


overdose of chloroform, it is said that a few drops of the 
nitrite of amyl poured upon a napkin and held to the 
nostrils of the patient will restore the normal respiration 
and revive Too much of the nitrite 
would itself cause insensibility, and its use is apt to be 
followed by nausea and vomiting. 


consciousness 


PowER OF DIFFERENT 
communication made by M. Alfred Nobel to the London 
Society of Arts, the strength of explosives contain 
ing nitro - glycerine exactly proportional to the 
amount of nitro glycerine. If the force of nitro-glycerine 
be put at 100, dynamite, which has 75 per cent. of that 
substance, will exert a power of 74; lithofracteur, with 
55 per cent. nitro-glycerine, will have the power of 53; 
so that the addition of charcoal, sulphur and barium 
nitrate, is without influence in this powder. Compressed 
gun-cotton is equally powerful with dynamite. In gen- 
eral the admixture of wood, coal, sulphur, gunpowder, 
etc., operates to dilute the explosive force of nitro- 
glycerine, and also serves the purpose of rendering the 
transportation of the explosive less dangerous, 


1s 


DiscovERY OF A New Metat.—A French chemist, 
M. Lecoq de Boisbaudran, in a communication to the 
Paris Academy, states that he has succeeded, after con- 
siderable labor, in obtaining salts of a new metal, to 
which he proposes to give the name of Gallium, in 
honor of his native land. He first came on the traces of 
the new substance while examining some zinc blendes 
before the spectroscope. The presence of lines, not laid 
down on the charts as belonging to any known metal, at 
once aroused his curiosity, and a(ter long perseverance 
he succeeded in isolating numerous compounds of the 
new substance. The metal, so far as at present known, 
closely resembles zinc or indium; in fact, some chemists 
believe that it is indium which the discoverer has had 
under his hand, and not a new metal. The author of 
the paper addressed to the Academy of Sciences sums 


up the properties of the salts of gallium as follows: | 


Ammonia-gallic alam resembles ordinary alum in crys- 
talline form and taste. The chloride and sulphate of 
gallium are precipitated by ammonia, but the precipi- 


| tate is dissolved by an excess of the ammonia. The 
metal can be prepared by means of the galvanic battery 
from an ammoniacal solution of the sulphate. When 


most» prominent persons in Topeka just | 


deposited upon the platinum-electrode it is hard and 
white, much resembling platinum itself’ The metal 
does not oxidize in water, but it decomposes water 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid with evolution of hy- 
drogen. 


| posed new metal may ultimately be applied. 


ANASTHETICS IN THE SLAUGHTER-Hovsr.—Now that 
so much is being done to prevent man’s inbumanity 
to the brute subjects of the realm which he rules as 
“lord of creation,’’ it is not to be wondered at that 
measures are proposed to reform the long-established 
barbarous methods of slaughtering them for the purposes 
of food. There can be no doubt that the suffering in- 
flicted upon animals in killing them is not only great, 
but wholly unnecessary. An interesting paper on this 
subject was lately read by Dr. Richardson before the 


Medical Society of London, and the matter will probably | 


be taken up by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. Although some animals appear to witness 
the death of others without emotion, yet this is not uni- 
versally the case, and the pig especially has a great fear 
of impending death. Dr. Richardson has discovered an 
anesthetic composed of coal gas combined with bi 
chloride of methylene, which he recommends for general 
use in slaughter-houses. It is simple, easy, and safe in 
application; it does not interfere with the flow of blood, 
or in any way affect the quality of the meat. He has 
also invented an apparatus consisting of a tin reservoir 
made to hang on a nail in the wall of the slaughter- 
house, and intended to contain the bichloride of methy- 
lene To this reservoir two india-rnbber tubes are 
attached, one to be connected with a common gas-jet, 
the other terminating in a tin funnel large enough to re- 
ceive the nose of a sheep, and capable of being fastened 
like a muzzle on the head. The muzzle being placed, 
the tap of the gas is turned, and the gas bubbling through, 
the bichloride is breathed by the animal. In a minute 


perfect insensibility to pain is produced, and animais | 
breathe the gas quietly without struggling or apparent | 
For large slaughter-houses Dr. Richardson has | 


dread 
designed a sort of passage divided into chambers, the 
central chamber being Olled with the mixed vapor; mere 
passage through it will render the animal insens.t ve to 


Every night they | the knife, 


EXPLosives.— According to a- 


It is too early to say to what uses the sup- | 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
Tue Pope has pr 
Bavariah Concordat by 


t the viol 


ition of tne 
Marriage Law 


‘tested agains 


the Gerntah Civ 





Governor Samvue. J. Krrkwoop. recently elected United 
States Senator ym Towa. was for several vears a druc 
cler 

Tuk Dominican priest of Louisville, Ky Father 

ney, has been called to Rome on matters that con- 
ern | Order 

Tux Sultan’s appetite enormous, and when he 
goes t e opera he is followed by servants, bearing a 

1 e 

Ri J.S Aver of Bangor, Me., recently deceased, be 
jueath $25,000 to the Methodist Episcopal Missionary 
Society, and $50,000 to the Preachers’ Aid Society 

M Coorer has an orchard within about twelve 
m r Santa Barbara, Cal., of 12,000 almond.-trees, 
1.000 | waluut-trees, 5,000 olive trees, 5,000 
grapevines and 6,000 eucalyptuses. 

Presipest Wituiam S. Crark, of the Agricuitural 
College at Amherst, has been given a year’s leave of 


absence to go to Japan for the establishment of an agri- 


cultural college there on the same plan 

Ar the Consistory, held last week, the Pope nomin 
ated 22 bishops, including Carmeae, Bishop of Mar 
tinique; Paya, Bishop of Manilla; Moran, Bishop of St 


Hyacinthe, Canada, and Twigg, Bishop of Pittsburgh 

Six persons in the State of New Hampshire completed 
their 100th year in 1875, four of whom are still living. 
They Israel Caswell, Strafford; Rachel Elliott, 
Greenville; Margaret Evans, Concord; Esther Faulkner, 
Chesterfield. 


are 


Mrs. Kent, of Wythe County, Va, recently sent an 
agent to Christiansburg, where she formerly resided, 
with $2,100, which was distributed among her former 


slaves living there, the sum given to each being from 
$100 to $300 
SecreTARY Fisu is said to spend ten thousand dollars 
his salary, as head of the cabinet. On the 
door of his carriage, on his silver, and on cduinty note- 
paper, are his family crests—a dolphin and a sea-griffin 
with the motto, “Deus Dabit.” 


a year above 


Tue seventy-third birthday of Sarah Helen Whitman, 
the poetess, was recently celebrated at her home in 
Providence, R. L, a number of her personal friends 
and admirers meeting at her house and presenting ber 
with some choice flower-paintings and books. 


Queen Victoria is again hunting a husband for the 
Princess Beatrice, the young lady who was once re 
ported as betrothed to the Prince Imperial, and who 
has given her sister, the Princess Louise, much trouble 
by insisting that her husband, the Marquis of Lorne 
should take a back seat on all formal occasions 


Tue British Government have ordered Her Majesty's 
steamship Sirius to proceed from the Island of Ascen 
sion, where she is now stationed, to Loanda, on the 
west coast of Africa, and to take aboard the party of 
Lieutenant V. L. Cameron, who has just marched 
through the southern central part of Africa from the In- 
dian Ocean to the Atlantic. 


Qr Mr. A. P. Merrill, of Natchez, Mississippi, who 
has been nominated Minister to Belgium, a contem 
porary says: ‘‘ Mr. Merrill is a Southern born and raised 
gentleman, who is most liberally endowed with good 
sense, and who is a remarkably accomplished and 
polished scholar. He belongs to one of the best families 
of the South, and is, moreover, well acquainted with the 
affairs and politics of Europe as well as our own country.”’ 


Tur Pope’s Admiral, a very skillful engineer, has 
been invited to consult with engineers planning the im- 
provements of the portof Genoa. Before accepting, the 
Admiral had to ask permission of Cardinal Antonelli, 
and the latter referred the matter to his superior. With 
his holiness replied: “Since they are good 

enough to ask for our Admiral, we must not answer 

negatively ’’—a slight allusion to the fact that certain 
other things were taken without asking and without 
his consent 

Ir is related of the late Sir Anthony Rothschild that on 
one occasion, as he was walking through his preserves, 
he observed a boy trespassing inthem. He caught him, 
and asked him whether the boy’s father was not, as 
he suspected, at hand. The man was in the preserve, 
and received a severe caution when he was found. 

But Sir Anthony immediately afterwards turned to his 

keeper, and told him the best way to keep people from 

poaching was to make them contented and give them 
| something to do, and that he had better, therefore, find 
the man work on the farm. Whatever the weather, 
and whatever the demand for labor, it was his rule to 
keep all his laborers at work during the Winter. The 
cottages and other buildings on his estate were models, 
and he was the best of landlords. 


a smile 


Tur Prince Imperial of France is now of average 
height and well looking; his teeth are extremely fine, 
and his mouth like that of the Empress, while the 
remainder of his face resembles his father’s. His daily 
labor is something extraordinary for one of his age. 
Rising at daybreak, he sets apart all the morning for 
study. His professors are English, residing in London. 
He is now at an age to be admitted oe Oxford, but it was 
preferred that he should st@y at Chiselhurst the higher 
branches of education. After lunch the Prince rides out; 
he has three saddle-horses, and among them Heros, the 
well-known sorrel of the Emperor. Two or three times 
a week he goes to London to take lessons in fencing, 
which is his great amusement; he also practices at 
home with Count Bassano. Without being attached to 
the British Army, he occasionally takes part in the drill 
| of a battery of artillery, to which some of his Woolwich 
comrades belong; it is a fete for them when he goes to 
Aldershot. 

Tuk palace and grounds provided for the deposed King 
of Oude by the British Government extend one mile on 
the river's bank in Calcutta, with a width of about one- 
eighth of a mile. There is the main palace nearly in 
the centre, with smaller palaces elsewhere; there is a 
long line of magnificent stables; there are a hundred or 
more small houses along the street side, occupied by the 
king’s retainers, numbering 400 in all; there are foun- 
tuins and pagodas and other fanciful structures on the 
grounds inside; there is a large pigeon-house for the 
flock of more than a thousand of these birds, which are 
trained to fly in one direction and another as their keeper 
waves his flag; there are walks, lawns and gardens 
artistically laid out, with a wonderful show of orna- 
mental trees, crowing fruit and beautiful flowers, The 
snake pagoda is a curiosity. Every variety of poisonous 
reptiles, hundreds them, are seen through glass 
crawling and coiling themselves throughout every 
section of this curious structure which heathen taste 
and ingenuity devised. The king is granted an allow- 
ance of $120,000 a year by the British Government 
He spends all that, and had run so deeply in debt a year 
ago that the Government came to the relief of its 
prisoner, granting him several thousand pounds to liqui- 
date his liabilities, at the same time warning his deposed 
majesty that he must in future try to get along with his 
allowance of $356 a day for the maintenance of his 
regal establishment, The ex-king is considerably ad- 
vanced in years, is said to be discontented with his lot, 
is soured in temper, and so far as he dares to do exhibits 
the deep hatred he cherishes towards Europeans and 
| white people generally 
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ADMIRAL WINSLOW’S MONUMENT, 
Forest HILL CEMETERY, 
fTF\HE monument recently erected over the grave 
I of Admiral John A. Winslow, of Aearsarge- 
ilabama fame, in Forest Hill Cemetery, near Bos 
ton, is a granite boulder weighing about 8,000 
pounds. It was selected from a number of huge 
pieces of rock on Kearsarge Mountain, N. H., un- 
der the direction of the Hon. N. G. Ordway. The 
mountain stands by itself in the centre of the State, 
and its summit is more than 3,000 feet above the 
sea-level. A bronze tablet is set in the face of the 
rock bearing the following inscription : 
‘‘ REAR-ADMIRAL 


Boston, 


JOHN ANCRUM WINSLOW 
U.S. NAVY, 
BORN IN WILMINGTON, N.C 
NOV. 19, 1811 
DIED, BOSTON, MASS., 
SEPT. 29, 1873 


BE CONDUCTED THE MEMORABLE SEA FIGIIT IN 


COMMAND OF 


88S. KEARSARGE 
WHEN 8HE SUNK THE “* ALABAMA IN THE ENG CHANNEL 
JUNE 19, 1575 


THIS BOULDER FROM 
KEARSARGE MT., MERRIMACK CO., N. H 
IS THE GIFT 
OF THE CITIZENS OF WARNER, N. H., 
TO HIS MEMORY 
AND SURVIVING CHILDREN 


AND IS ERECTED 


BY HIS WIFE 


YERBA, 

\ R. KEITH JOHNSON, the well-known geogra- 
| pher, who has recently made a journey through 
Paraguay, states that yerba, or Paraguay tea, the 
staple product of that country, is believed to yield 
a finer tea when grown in its native state and habi- 
tat than when cultivated. Large plantations, one 
of which contained as many as 20,000 trees, were 
formed by the early missionaries, and flourished in 
the latter part of the last century, bat their product 
was not considered superior to the wild tea. 


A LIGHTHOUSE BUILT UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 

CELEBRATED French lighthouse (says Major 

G. S. Elliott, United States Army, in Van Nos- 
trand’s Eclectic Magazine for February) is that of 
Fléaux de Brehat, a recent erection, based upon a 
huge and treacherous porphyry rock, for ages a 
terror of every seaman who approached the Brit- 
tany coast. Its architect had to encounter every 
species of obstacle during his work, but, above all, 
incessant races and eddies of the sea among the 
neighboring sandbanks. The foundation had to be 
sought for far beneath low water ; an artificial port 
had to be created; the necessary stonework was 
hewn and shaped on the Island of Brehat, seven 
miles distant. Even when the foundations had ap- 
peared above the water, the lower walls of th¢ 
lower story were submerged twice a day, leaving 
iheavy deposits of marine plants, shell and seaweed. 
The workmen lived in huts upon a reef, to which 
‘they retired when the tide rose; 
pushed on their labors, quarrying and squaring 
at one time, arranging and fixing at another. 





an! thus they | 
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MONCMENT OF KEARSARGE GRANITE ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF ADMIRAL 


ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. 













JOHN A. WINSLOW, 


AT FUREST HILL CEMETERY, NEAR BOSTON, MASS, 


Theirs was a masonry almost without mortar. The 
blocks were grooved and Lterally dovetailed to- 
gether, the course being connected, as it were, by 


| cogs, so that every part relied upon every other, 


the result being, as nearly as possible, and abso- 
lute cohesion. In spite of this happy issue, the 
reporting architects would not recommend similar 
experiments in the future. 
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THE CHINESE ORCHESTRA. 


BELLEVILLE, N. J.—CELEBRATION OF THE CHINESE 


NEW 
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CHINESE NEW YEAR’S RECEPTION AT 
BELLEVILLE, N, J. 


HE party of Chinamen who have been settled 
for several years at Belleville, N. J., had an 
unusual celebration of their New Year’s, last week. 


hey have experienced much annoyance at the | 


cjrculation of reports derogatory to their character, 
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a feeling quite generally shared by the citizens, 
who have tound the deportment of the Chinamen 
to be most quiet, unassuming and gentlemanly. 
They have been quite regular attendants at the 
churches and Sunday-schools, and evince great 
earnestness in the pursuit of a knowledge of the 
English language and of American customs. Havy- 
ing upon many occasions been welcomed at the 
homes of the leading citizens, the boys determined 
this year to combine in the celebration of their 
New Year’s the principal features of the native 
and American ceremonies. Accordingly they is- 
sued pretty little cards of invitation to over two 
hundred ladies and gentlemen for a reception on 
Wednesday afternoon, January 26th. The entire 
week was devoted to the festivities, and the early 
part to the preparations for the grand event of 
Wednesday. 

The Joss House or temple displayed several mar- 
vels of native handiwork. A painting of Joss at- 
tached to a wall was surrounded with festoons of 
red cloth and prayer tablets, while immediately 
in front and upon tables was a profusion of altar 
ornaments. Dishes of the Chinese lily in full bloom, 
of oranges, apples, rice, cigarettes and Joss sticks 
were scattered about the surface; and ranged in 
ared rack was a number of elegantly gilded and 
enameled vases and devotional pieces. Upon the 
foremost table was a neat, tasteful and ingenious 
altar-cloth about three feet square. The body 
was heavy red silk, and worked upon it with very 
narrow gold bullion were four lions, with enormous 
heads and huge sweeping tails. The edging con- 
sisted of a black and a green stripe, both of narrow 
silk, the first ornamented with glistening buttons, 
and the latter with leave and tracery. All the 
articles of food were taken to this room and laid 
before Joss by the two oldest Chinamen. After re- 
maining on the table for a few moments, the dishes 
were returned to the respective rooms of the hosts, 
where a quantity of fruit and cake was placed upon 
tubles, and handed to the visitors with the accom 
paniment of very small cups of tea. 


Outside the building used as the dormitory, and 
immediately about the fountain-basin, the boys 
had erected two long poles, to the top of which a 
double line of fire-crackers was run up by hal 
yards. Above the main entrance floated a triangu 
lar white flag, bearing their native inscriptions, in- 
closed by a band ofred; while in a gilded ornament, 
where the face or eagle is usually placed, were 
three long black feathers. Close by the fence, 
partially surrounding the basin, the orchestra was 
located. The instruments consisted of a gong, sus- 
pended from a sapling thrust between the pickets ; 
a copper kettle-drum; a pair of brass cymbals, 
bearing holiday inscriptions; and three mouth 
pieces, resembling in shape an abbreviated flute, 
and in sound the Scottish bagpipe. At two o'clock 
the welcome march was opened. This was followed, 
at intervals so brief that few could distinguish the 
tones, by “‘ Yankee Doodle,” “ Old Hundred,’’ ** The 
Girl I Left Behind Me,’’ and several easily recog- 
nized Chinese masterpieces. A half-hour later a 
bundle of fire-crackers was ignited before Joss, and 
then carried from the building. This was the signal 
for a deafening explosion of bombs and monster 
crackers, and tor several hours the racket was kept 
up, to the intense delight uf the boys, and the evi- 
dent curiosity of their guests. 

From this scene the holders of invitations 
passed to a large room where seats had been 
provided. At one end, and separated trom the 


audience by a screen of American and Chine-e 
































THE CHINESE RECEIVING NEW YEAR’S CALLS IN THEIR PRIVATE 
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OFFERING FOOD AND TEA TO JOSS IN THE TEMPLE. 
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flags, were the musi- 
cians. Close by and upon 
several tables was a col- 
lection of fruits, cakes, 
and other delicacies. 
The boys first handed 
each guest a plate, and 
then distributed the 
good things they had 
arranged for them. This 
feature of the American 
New Year's reception 
was carried out with but 
little embarrassment to 
the happy hosts. The 
occasion was one of 
great gratification to all 
who participated, and 
the expressions of good 
will were mutually re- 
lished. 


POTTERY OF THE 
‘““PUEBLOS.”’ 


yao the past 
| Summer mach valu- 
able information has 
been collected relative 
to the prehistoric ruins 
of stone buildings in 
Utah, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and Colorado, by 
several branches of the 
United States Geological 
Survey in charge of Pro- 
fessor F. V. Hayden. 
Over an extent of bar- 


ren, desert country, 
which is unoccupied 
now save by nomadic 


tribes of Indians, these 
specimens of pottery are 
found for scores of miles, 
scattered in great abund- 
ance over the surface of 
the country, especially 
in the near vicinity of 
the rnins. The relics 
are of a superior quality, 
smooth, symmetrical in 
contour, and ornament- 
ed regularly in colors 
and highly glazed. Al- 
though undoubtedly 
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SAWYER’S FAC-SIMILE TELEGRAPH. 





fates fl ostal CeleqraphCo, 





PLACE FOR STAMP. 





and sold 


This blank requires to be stamped with the stamps issued 


by the Company as per tariff 
on the margin. 


For 250 miles one 25e. | 
stamp. For any dis 
tance exceeding 250 | 
miles, two stamps | 
} 
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to write legibly. 
marks of any description. 
. 
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The sender of a message is not restricted in the number of words to be transmitted, but is recommended 
The entire surface of the blank may be covered with writing, drafts, sketches, maps or 





THE FAC-SIMILE TELEGRAPH.—THE TELEGRAM IN THE SENDER’S HANDWRITING. 


A NEW 


inhabited a 


IDEA 


a branch of the ancient Toltec race. 


A NEW IDEA IN TELEGRAPHY. 
AN INVENTION FOR TRANSMITTING FAC-SIMILE COPIES 
OF HANDWRITING AND SKETCHES. 


‘NNHE ideal system of telegraphy, in which a message may 
pene be transmitted over a line of wire and appear 
at the distant terminus in the exact handwriting of the 


IN TELEGRAPHY.—AN INVENTION FOR 


many centuries of age (possibly a thousand years), they are 
as free from decay as when first finished, and the coloring 
is as fresh and bright as ever, showing that once a semi- 
civilized people, who were somewhat advanced in the arts, 
this section of the Pacific Slope. 
people were the ‘‘ Pueblos” or house-buiiders, undoubtedly 


These 


sender, has, in the work of an American electrician, Mr. 


W.E. Sawyer, at length been realized. 


The field opened to the public and the 


telegraphic world by this invention is immeasurable. 


A Company, called ‘ The United States Postal Telegraph Company,” has 
been organized, under the laws of the State of New York, for the purpose of 
constructing lines, and operating under the Letters-Patent, seven in number, 
The Company's charter authorizes the building of 
lines throughout the United States and Canadas, as the inventor and his asso- 
ciates peremptorily refused to allow the invention to be sold to the Western 
Union or to the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Companies. y 
with a capital stock of but $2,000,000, for the purpose of purchasing patents 
and constructing the first lines of wire, the capital will be increased from 
time to time up to $10,000,000, as the extension of the Company’s lines may 


granted to Mr. Sawyer. 


require. 


he following are the officers of the Company: President, John R. Cecil, of 
New York; Vice-President, A. M. Allerton, of Ne 

Williamson, of New York; Treasurer, C. A. Kettle, of New York; General 
Superintendent, Jas. G. Smith, of Hackensack, N. J.; Electrician, W. E. Sawyer, 


of New York. 


The instruments are wonderfully simple in construction, and are within the 


comprehension cf a child. 


Although starting 


w York; Secretary, Geo. R. 
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The system is capable 
of transmitting over a 
single wire from a mini- 
mum of 50 toa maximum 
of 150 words per min- 
ute, as against a speed 
of 25 words per minute 
by the Morse system. 

By the use of this sim- 
ple instrument a person's 
own handwriting is 
transmitted by tele- 
graph the same as though 
sent by mail. The sys- 
tem, in brief, involves 
and accomplishes letter- 
writing by telegraph, 
and in order that this 
may be understood, its 
operation is here fully 
described: First, the 
sender of a message 
writes it upon ordinary 
white paper; second, 
the written message, 
after reaching the oper- 
ating-room, is laid upon 
a metallic plate and 
passed between two 
friction rollers, which 
exert sufficient pressure 
to transfer the lines of 
writing from the paper 
to the plate. The trans- 
fer may be made any 


time within ten hours 
after writing the mes- 
sage. Third, the me- 
tallic plate containing 


the transferred lines of 
writing is placed upon 
the semi-cylindrical car 
(shown in the engrav- 
ing), which runs upon 
a railway, and the in- 
strument is set in motion. 

The whole operation of 
transferring the mes- 
sage, and getting the 
plate upon the instru- 
ment, and the instru- 
ment in motion, occu- 
pies less than % of a 
minute, as against from 
1 to 5 minutes required 
in the operation of the 
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The following message is a fac-simile of what was written by the sender. 


responsible for obscure or illegible writing. 
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THE FAC-SIMILE TELEGRAPH.—THE TELEGRAM AS RECEIVED BY THE PERSON TO WHOM IT IS SENT. 


FRAGMENTARY. 





TRANSMITTING FAC-SIMILE COPIES 


OF 





other at the same time. 


cover the entire surface of the cars. 
and perfect. 


HANDWRITING 


AND SKETCHES. 


Morse system, before a message reaches the sending 


operator. 


The metallic-plate is a conductor of electricity. 
lines of writing, however, are non-conductors. 


cylinder are 
revolving arms. 


the line. 


The 
Over the 


carricd. metallic contact-points upon the 
Whenever a point is upon the metallic 
surface, the electric current passes throug 


the car and to 


The instant a point comes upon a line of writing 


the connection is broken, and a dot is made at the receiving 


instrument upon chemically prepared 
the cylindrical car, the dot 


aper, placed upon 


eing made from a metallic 


point upon the revolving arms at whatever place upon the 


chemical paper the recording point ma 


be resting at the 


moment the current is interrupted at the transmitting in- 


strnment. 


The two instruments operate synchronously— 


that is to say, the point passing over the cylindrical sur- 
face in one instrument is followed exactly by the point 
passing over the cylindrical surface in the other instrument, 


both recording and transmitting points always being at the same relative point 
upon both cars, no matter how distant the two instruments may be from each 
This is accomplished by an electro-magnetic detent, 
which checks the motion of the instruments at every half-revolution, but 
releases them both as soon as both have arrived at the same relative point, so 
that one instrument can never gain upon the other. 
points are passing over the cylindrical car, the car is moved longitudinally under 
them, so that they trace fine spiral lines over the blanks, and thus ultimately 
The synchronous motion is very rapid 
f It is made so by the peculiar employment of an electro-motor 
(shown in the engraving), with appropriate governing arrangements, the motor 
making sixteen revolutions to one revolution of the transmitting or recording 
points. Thus any irregularity in the revolutions of the motor balance-wheel is 
reduced at the transmitting -and receiving points to 1-16th of what it origi- 
nally was, hence the perfect regularity obtained. 
or checked in transmission of a message, but continues its motion and storing-up 
of power in the balance-wheel at the same time that the electro-magnetic 
detent may be holding the car and revolving arms at a standstill. 
accomplished by a friction-spring connection between the shaft carrying the 
arms and car, and the gearing communicating with the motor. 


At the same time that the 


The motor is never stopped 


‘this is 


Herein, 





FRAGMENTS OF 


PIECES FROM THE RIMS OF VESSELS. 


POTTERY OF 


THE ANCIENT 


‘* PUEBLOS,” 


ON THE PACIFIC 


SLOPE, EXHUMED 


FROM SKETCHES BY E, A. Baker, 


BY 


THE EXPEDITION 


THE BOTTOMS OF VESSELS. 
IN CHARGE OF 


PROFESSOR F,. V. HAYDEN. 
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and in the principle of the motor application, as 
well as the peculiar operation of the electro-mag- 





netic detent, exists the great value of the inven 
tion. What contributes to its popularity is the fact 
that the message to be sent may be written upon 
ordinary paper. The transferred message is, of 
course, in reverse, but it is brought straight aga 
at the receiving instrument by running the instru 
ments in opposite directions, 

Instruments for operation upon a line are fitted 
with both recording and transmitting diag nts, either 
of which m:y be brought to be ul the car at 
leasure 

rhe rate of speed of transmission varies ac 
cording to the closeness of t writing, but 
ordinary writing it is from 60 to 100 words 
per minute. The received message appears in 
close, deep-blue dotted lines upon a white blank 


There are no counting of words and delays at the 
sending station, as is now the case; ! f time 
in getting the message to the operator ; 
but in less than fifteen seconds alter leaving the 
hands of the writer it is speeding trough the silent 
wire, and appears at its destination ready for de- 
livery. The wonderful facilities of the system ren 
der it peculiarly adaptable to the transaction of a 
large and hurried business. The system is the fruit 


sending 


of many years of close application—hence its per- | 


fection. 

The writer of a message is, as usual, 
with blanks. For whatever he may write upon a 
blank he will pay an invariable sum of money, or 
provided with the Company's stamps at so much 
apiece, one stamp answering for a blank, and to be 
affixed thereto. Whatever is written upon a blank, 
whether five words or forty, will be sent for one 
price. It is of no consequence to the company 
how many words the sender may write upon a 
blank. It is so much blank passing through the 
instruments, and the company takes no cognizance 
of the number of words upon it. 

AN ERROR IS IMPOSSIBLE. The machine 
send one word for another. 

The extent to which cipher messages are em- 
ployed is considerable, and there is no doubt that 
if the Morse telegraph were not so hazardous in 
respect of accuracy, the cipher field would become 
most extensive. The absolute accuracy of the 
pantelegraph, and its capacity to send any kind of 
a picture, mark or sign as readily as a line of writing, 
render certain and easy what is now impossible. 
By means of cipher or levunereath ¢ writing, from 
100 to 200 words can be sent as cheaply as 10 
words by the Morse system of telegraph. 

The value of the invention to the illustrated 
press will prove immense. Whoever may desire to 
transmit a drawing, or a map, or a sketch of a 
ecene, or of a piece of machinery, giving dimen- 
sions, will find the system ready to meet him half- 
way at every point. All sorts of papers, autograph 
orders, bank-checks, drafts, bills of exchange, 
everything, in fact, that can be made with the pen 
upon paper, can be transmitted with equal facility. 
What is written must be received just as written, 
the machines operating automatically, and the 
transmission of a message depending upon no 
man’s judgment. 

The pantelegraph is, in brief, as accurate as the 
press copy of a letter, and, to sum up whatis offered 


cannot 


in the system, is: 
Ist The greatest economy in operating. 
2d. The lowest rates. 
3d. The least delay. 
4th. Absolute accuracy. 


5th. The handwriting of the sender of a message. 

6th. A universal telegraph, available alike to all 
languages, all writings and all races of men, for any 
purpose heretofore attained by the mail alone. 

It may safely be predicted that no business man, 
finding that he can not only send his me ssages by 
the pantelegraph quicker than he can send them by 
the Morse system, but can send them with absolute 
correctness, and can send them so that the persons 
to whom sent shall receive the messages in his own 
handwriting, will ever send a message by any other 
system. 

The operations of the United States Postal Tele- 
graph Company will be upon an extensive scale. 
As no wires can be constructed until Spring, the 
Winter will be devoted to preparations. Contracts 
are now being made with builders and manutac- 
turers. The United States Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany will construct over two hundred mi iles,of wires 
in New York city, beginning during the Winter. 

A manufactory of instruments is a!ready in opera- 
tion day and night, and the invention will be 
thrown open to the public in the course of two 
weeks. Thus far only a privileged few have been 
permitted to witness the operation of the system. 

Mr. Smith, the General Superintendent of the 
Company, one of the oldest te'egraph men living, 
who was Superintendent and Manager of the 
Franklin Telegraph Company during its best days, 
and until within a month past continued his super- 
intendence under the Atlantic and Pacific consoli- 
dation with the Franklin Company. has during the 
last three years been associated with Mr. Sawyer in 
the development of the invention, and much of its 
present successful position is due to Mr. Smith's 
untiring efforts and undaunted faith in its great 
practical utility. 


SENSITIVENESS IN 


PLANTS. 


I ADY ELLEN LUBBOCK, wife of Sir John Lub- 
4 bock, the entomologist and writer on primi- 
tive man, has written an article on climbing 
plants, in which she refers to Mr. Darwin's in 
vestigations to show how 
is displayed in diflerent plants. Darwin found that 
a shower from a syringe, which instantly caused the 
leaves of a mimosa to close, did not in the least 
affect the tendrils of a passion-flower; while a 
thread weighing a thirty-second part of a grain, if 
laid upon the tendrils of the passion-flower, caused 
them to curve, but produced no effect whatever 
when applied to the leaves of the mimosa. 





How F.trtTING Is PUNISHED IN GERMANY. 


ConTRoL touches even the follies and flirtations 
of the young. Lately, in a northern capital garri- 
soned by Prussian troops, an ardent young lieuten- 
ant and a coy‘and bashtul maiden found themselves 
for a moment, by some rare chance, in a deserted 


tea-room alone. The enamored youth had just 
caught his fair one by the hand, when her most 
intimate of intimate bosom friends entered. The 


| Dr. R. V. 
supplied | “ 


differently sensitiveness | 


| you tink of dat?” 


poor girl started up in terror, and, forgetful alike | 


of her love and her lover, broke out: “ Pray, pray. 
best Evelina, do not say what you have seen!” 
Evelina promised, and the imprudent maiden re- 
turned at once to the ball-room. But lo! next day, 
the story, with various embroideries, was circulat- 
ing through all the kaffees, and be hold! the day 
after, the ardent lieutenant was summoned to an 
irate general’s presence. ‘‘ Young man,” said his 
stern Vorgesetzter, glooming down upon him in 
grim regulation wrath, “ you are transferred to 
depot duty on the frontier; there you will have 
ample time to reflect on your indiscretion.”’ And 
forth, like a ball from the cannon’s mouth, behuld 
our gay young mililaire shot over the frontier. — 
Countess Von Bothmer. 
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WHat BECAME OF JOHN Law, oF Mississippi} Most practical styles, and also of the prevailing 
we ; \I at shades and colors. Will be mailed to any address 
BUBBLI ‘EMORY. for 50 cents in black, and $1 if colored. 
Or the large fortune he brought into = rance, and 
fourteen estates he had purchased there, he had ; 
but thirtv-six thousand livres left. and a couple of Dick’s Tasteless Medicines can now be! ! 
diamond rings worth ten t isand crowns a piece, | “ \ . ular 
P of wh he presented to Madame de Prie out Burt ne tt’ s Cocoaine allays irritat 
of gratitude for her having procured him a passport | “4 nvigorates the action of | 
he king’s name. During his subsequent resi- ene nignest Gogres, 
nee in England he appears to have received sub- Consumption Cured Dr. Marshall’s simple 
es from the Regent from time to time; but Vegetable Remedy Address DR. CHARLES 
being unable to recover any important part of his P. MARSHALL t, B N. ¥ 
once large capital, he finally left England and Address for Cire SHIPMAN & CO., 309 
settled in Venice, where he lived by play, then and | Broadway, New York, if you want to get a new staple 
there esteemed as honorable as any other pursuit, | 2Ucle t se I to families and the trade in every city 
He left, at his death in 1729, only a few pictures Sufferers from Nervous Disorders, who 
and his diamond ring, which he was accustomed to | have tried in vain every advertised _ ren edy, Ww ll 
pledg re when there was a run of luck against his 1 of a Simple Cure by addre ng sox 2296, New 


faro-bank. 


m the St. Louis) 


Fr Missouri Republican 

REMARKABLE PROFESSIONAL 

SUCCESS 

AmMonG the notab!e professional men of this coun- 
try who have achieved extraordinary success 
Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y. The promi 
nence which he has attained has been reached 
throngh strictly legitimate means, and, so far, 
therefore, he deserves the enviable 
which he enjoys. 
is the result of a thorough and careful preparation 
for his calling, and extensive reading during a long 
and unusually large practice, which have enabled 
him to gain high commendation, even from his pro- 
fessional brethren, Devoting his attention to cer- 
tain specialties of the science he has so carefully 
investigated, 
able degree. In these specialties he 
a recognized leader. Not a few 
prescribed by him have, it is said, been adopted 
and prescribed by physicians in their private prac- 


A 


1s 


has become 


tice. His pamphlet and larger works have been 
received as useful contributions to medical know- 
ledge. He has recently added another and perhaps 
more important work, because of more general ap- 


This 
‘The People’s Common Sense Med- 
ical Adviser,’ is designed to enter into general 
circulation. Dr. Pierce has received acknowledg 
mentsand honors from many sources, and especially 
scientific degrees from two of the first medical in 
stitutions in the land. 


plication, to th e list of his published writings. 
book, entitled * 


FUN. 


‘My landlady,”? remarked a man, *‘ makes her tea so 








strong that it breaks the cups. ‘And mine,”’ said 
another, ‘makes hers so weak that it can’t run out of 
the pot 
Ir you don’t want your wife to bother you every day 
with the remark Don’t forget that worsted,’ just 
mention to her the pretty girl who tends the worsted 
counter where you got the last 
Ou, Tam so glad you like birds! What kind do 
st admire?’ said a wife to her husband, 
Well, I think a good turkey, with plenty of 
seasuning,”’ said the husband, ‘suits me best 
A FATHER, fearing an earthquake in the vicinity of his 
home, sent his two buys to a distant friend’s until the 
peril should be over A few weeks after, the father re 
ceived this letter from his {friend ‘Please take your 
boys home and send down the earthquake 


Maria,”’ observed Mr, Jones, as he was putting on 
his clothes there ain’t no patch on them breeches 
yet.’ “T can’t fix it now no way; I’m too busy.” 
‘ Well, give me the patch, then, an’ I'll carry it around 


with me, to think I can't afford 


the cloth.”’ 


I don’t want people 


A DanBuRY man, wishing to engage several bushels 
of potatoes {rom a party in the suburbs, asked a neigh 
bor what sort of a man he was. ‘Well, said the con 


scientious neighbor, ‘‘I don’t know very much about 
him, but I should think he would make a tip-top 
stranger.”’ 

Jack Bowne Li (beginning his song)—*’Appy land, 


‘appy Jand.”” Tom Belgrave 
me, my dear fellow—but don’t you think the song 
would go better if you’d sound your h’s just a little?” 
Jack Bowbell—*‘ Eh? Sound my h’s? [Chuckles.] 
Shows how much you know about music! No such note 
—only goes up to G! [Continues] ’Appy land, ’appy 
land,” 


Ky., but having no means, he mounted the pilot of the 
locomotive attached to Conductor Latimer’s train, 
the engineer had oiled around, and rode into Johnson 
ville, a distance of forty-one miles. When the train 
stopped at this point the urchin was hauled down from 
his perch and asked what he was doing there. ‘I’se 
jes wemigratin,’”’ he whimpered, ‘‘Suppose a cow ora 
horse should have come up there, what would you have 
done?” 
up dar. Day’s too big. A sheep come up dar and staid 
wid me a little while, and den got off again.”’ The en 
gineer remembered to have struck two sheep a short 
distance back, but supposed both had been knocked off 
on either side of the locomotive. 


Some negroes were listening to one of their color as 
he was reading to them the proceedings of the Legisla- 
ture from the Constitution recently. When he got 
down to the Bill ‘to protect and preserve unimpaired 


the right of trial by jury,” old Si spoke up and said: 
‘What’s dat mean? Who's a gwine to hurt de jury ?” 
‘‘Dat means a heap, I'm a tellin’ yer! Dat’s a good 
thing!” replied Pete. ‘Splane it, den! Whar’s de nes 
serraryness fur it?’ urged Si “Wy, dis way,” says 


Pete. ‘ Dar’s a gemman down dar at de depo’ whar he 
was on de jury de odder day, an’I hear him tellin’ how 
dat he didn’t want ter ’gree wid de rest ob ’em, when a 
big feller came up and tole him ef he didn’t ’gree in 
*bout two secon’s dat he bust him wide open? What 
The Bill then received unanimous 
approval, 


Fatt AND WINTER FasnionSs—TaHeE MEANS BY 
wuicu Evexy Lapy MAY BECOME HER OWN Dress- 
MAKER.—Our new Catalogue of Fall and Winter 


Fashions is now ready, and contains a rare and 
beautiful selection of the latest and most accepta- 
ble designs for every department of Ladies’, Misses’, 
Children’s and Youths’ Garments, which will be sent 
on receipt of a three-cent stamp, post free. Ad- 
dress, ‘* FRANK Lesiie’s Lapy’s Jounnan Cut Pa- 
PeR Patrenn Derartment, 298 Broadway, 
York City.”’ Also, our large and complete Cata- 
logue, neatly prin‘ed on tinted paper, and contain- 
ing over one hundred pages of illustrated fashions, 
may be procured at any of our agencies, or at the 
above address. Price, for paper covers, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents, post-paid. Our handsome Fashion- 


New | 


breathing, 
| few ‘ 


reputation | 


This | irge measure of success | 
. 
| Galveston 


he has been rewarded in a remark- | 


of the remediss | 


‘One moment—excuse | 


A LITTLE negro decided to migrate from Columbus, 


after | 


| 


‘* Thar wuzu’t any hoss or cow gwine to come | 


plate, which is also at hand, reproduces the 
most elegant Ladies’ and Children’s costumes for 
| the coming season. Every dressmaker and mil- | 


liner showld avail herself of this splendid oppor- 
tunity to obtain a truthful and correct idea of the 


| 


As soon as there 
wit! flicuity of 
dur 


ng the day a 


Cure for Cough or Cold.— 
is the slightest uneasiness of the Chest 
or indication of Cough, take 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’ 

No More Sneezing or bad smells in y 
Catarrh can be cured by Dr. J. H. McLean 
Snuff Trial Boxes 50 cents; sent by mail 
McLean, 314 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo 

A Box of Bartlett's Odont, for the Teeth, 
and a tooth-brush, sent to any adidr« on receipt of 25 
cents Send stamp for sample. W. H. L. BARTLETT, 
No. 315 West Twenty-first Street, New York City 


uur it 
Catarrh 


Dr. J. H. 


Dr. Haley’s Hair Procreative cures or pre 
vents baldnes Any prominent person 1p 
a reference, Circulars fret Address 

CREATIVE, 18 Clinton P Y 
5O Side litting 
Trick Cards, 
siting Cards, 1 
Carte de Visite The lot 
W. L. CRAWFORD, 

P. O. Box 3,676. 

‘TI cheerfully testify 
Dental Association (19 
teeth extracted while under 

I felt no pain whatever, 
injurious or even unpleasant 
PETER COOPER.” 

The attention of our readers is called toa new 
patent carriage manutactured by J. A. Crandall, the well 
known child's benefacts it Brooklyn, N. ¥ This car- 
riage is a marvel of beauty and elegance It is made of 
mottled hide in the form of a lar shel 3 str 
ind durabl hay 


most b« 


The Rule of “ No Cure No Pay,” the oldest 


s at any stage 
rexas 
Hacery’s Hair PR N 
Pictures, 1 
The Matri 
Pack Ray 


ace, 


The Big “re” 
Magic Whistle, 1 Pack Mag 
mouia! Programme 1 Pack Vi 
mond Cards, 1 Pack Vanishing 
in 1 Package all for only 25 cents 
65 Nassau Street, New York City 


Peter Cooper’s Words. 
that I have be n t Col 
oper Institute 
the influence of 
and the 
effects 


the ton 


und had twe 


Laugl 


duced 





iing Ga 
gas pr no 


Send for circular. 


safe 
it the 


ng 
en 


wutiful baby ca yet made, See advertisement 





and best hernia surgeo! n the world, the only lady 
surgeon on earth skilled in the cure of Rupture, the only 
elastic truss worthy of the name, free examination and 
advice, are some of the advanteges offered by the 
Triumph Truss Company, No. 334 Bowery, N. Y. Send 


for descriptive 
Magic Lantern and 100 Slides 

E. & H. T. Axtnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Mecalethoscopes, 


pamphlet 
for $100, 


Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. lhoto-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First l’remium at Vienna Exvosition, 

Wanted—Avgents for Dr. Chase's Family Physician 
Farrie! see-Keeper, and Second Receipt Book. This 
is the only New Book by Dr. A. W. Chase, and any 
other purporting to be such is a fraud Great induce 
ments to Agents. Sample copies, Two dollars. Address, 
CHASE PUBLISHING COMP ANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, sole 
Publishers 

By ees Statistics it has been proven that 
mill i tod i » rty and hundreds of lives are 
destr wed by friction matches, because they contain the 
most fearful explo material and the most deadly 
poison. The only perfect safety matches are the AMERICAN 
PARLOR Fusres. manufactured by the American Fusec — 
Lim., of Erie, Pa.. Deprot,263 B’pway, N.Y. For sale all 
Grocers, House Furnishing Goods Stores and Druggists 

The New York “Illustrated Christian 


Weekly,” of January 22d, 1876, published by Amer 

can Tract Society, says: ‘*We are personally acquainted 
with €. F. Wingate & Co,, the publishers of The House 
keeper,’ whose advertisement, headed a ‘Novel Idea,’ 


will be found in another column. We have no hesitation 
in assuring our friends that the promises made by them 
will be kept to the letter.’’ See advertisement in another 
column 

Dressmaking Made Easy.—By the use of our 
Patterns, which may be selected from our Winter Sup 
plement new ready for distribution, including late and 
fashionable ns, in addition to those 
our Fall Catalogue for Ladies’, Misses’ 
Wardrobes. Send for Catalogue and Supplement, which 
can be obtained by inclosing a three-cent postage stamp 
to FrRaNK Lestie’s Lapy’s JouRNAL Cut PAPER PATTERN 
DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway,*N. Y. All orders for pat 
terns must be sent to the same address. 


desig 








WINCHESTER’S 


SPECIFIC PILL. 


A certain and speedy cure for NERVOUS DEBILITY 
WEAKNESS, etc., thoroughly tested for 30 years with 
perfect success. TWO to SIX Boxes are generally suffi 
cient to effect a radical cure. For further information, 
ete., SEND FOR CIRCUL ‘_ $1 per box; six boxes 





$5, by mail, securely sealed, with full directions for use, 
Prepared ealy by WINCHE St ER & CO., Chemists, 36 John 
Street, New York. P. 0. Box 2430. 
| CAN BE 
SUCCESSFULLY 


TREATED 
At the home of the patient, 
without the use of the 
KNIFE OR CAUSTICS, 
Anp WitnHovuT Paty. 
Address, for Pamphlet, 
Dr, A. H. BROWN, 


Correspondence from Physicians also solicited. 





PERFECTION! 
BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitat’ons, 





1S SPLENDID 
It is finer, sweeter, more 
hag than any other, 3 
5c. .and $1 per bottle, 
337 Broadway, 







w. oO. aan éy 


PHELPS. DODGE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
SHEET-IRON, COPPER, 
WIRE, Eu 
between John and Fulton, 


TIN-PLATE, RLOCK-TIN, 


CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 


OPIUM 


MORPHINE HARIT speedily 
cured by D Beck's only 
known and sure Remedy. 


NO CHARGE 


represented in | 
and Children’s | 


| 
| 


Will Knit 20,000 Stitches 





for treatment until cured. Call on or address 
DR. J. C. BECK, | ing 
112 John Street, CINCINNATI, "OHIO. 
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BSETRAORDINARYT 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


Private Dwelling:, Hotels, Steamers, etc., 


WITH 


Bedand Family Linens, Table Cloths and Napkin;, 
Damasks, Towels, Towelings, etc., 
OF THE CELEBRATED MANUFACTURERS 


JOHN S. BROWN & SONS, 
RICHARDSON, SONS & OWOEN, 


a full L.ne « 


Marseilles Quilts, Blankets, 


onl the ee MAKES DOMESTIC COTTONS 


Sheet , Pillo as Shirtings 


irae Ochstable & Co. 


Broadway, cor. [9th St. 
LADIES’ FURNISHING DEPARTMENT, 


Arnold, Gonstable& Co. 


Have just received a full assortment of 
French Embroidered Percale and 


Linen Underwear, 
Viz.: CHEMISES, NIGHT-ROBES, CAMISOLES, et 
together with a Stock of our own Manulacture 
INFANTS’ OUTFITS AND WEDDING TROUSSI 
Ready made and to Order 
FRENCH COUTIL 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 
Highest Fremium $50,000. 


By Authority of an Act of the Legislature. 


$275,000.00 !! 


Together th 


in 


ng et € 


AUX 


CORSETS, Et« 


IN CASH PREMIUMS. 
In aid of the Topeka Library. Tickets $1 each. For full 
particulars address 
State Capitol Rank, Topeka, Kansas 


Ives’ 


Patent 


Can be lighted, tilled and trimmed with 
out removing globe, shade or chimney 
Call or send tor circular 


Lamps 


THE IVES PATENT LAMP CO., 


41 Barclay Street, New York. 






KEEPEK-—4 first-ciass Mayazine recom 
Li use Jennie June, James Parton and oth 
ers—will, on receipt of subscription prce, &: 
be sent one year, 


yy -paid, and deliver FREE, A 
PREMIUM BOX of 
"Ne. We V 









2.06 worth best Grocerits. 

Veekly Sun, Jan. 12, 1876 
‘It is one of the best chances for nts ever 
offered.” Ac we allow A LARGE CASH C MMISSION 
it isa rare chance to make money ra idly and 
BM secure a permanent business. G. ‘ingnate 
& Co, (Limited), 69 Duane St., N. ¥. Samplecopy 10c. 


jCKFOR 


. Says: 


' 
. 


Minute 


ina 
{ OUlTZOSTYY S SVT [ITA 


tdeeyg ‘elqeing ‘ojdurrg 


s s > s 
A Family Knitting Machine! 
Now attracting univers .1 attention by its astonishing 
performances and its great practical value for everyday 
family use. It knits every possible variety of plain or 
fancy work 
WITH ALMOST MACICAL SPEED, 
And gives perfect shape and finish to all garments. It 
will knit a pair of socks in fifteen minutes! Ev: ry 
machine WARRANTED perlect, and to do just what 
is represented. 
A complete instruction book accompanies each ma 
chine. 
No. 1 Family Mac chine, 1 cylinder, 72 needles, $30. 
No. 3 72& 100% $40 
A sample ven will be sent to any part of the 
United States or Canada (where we have no agent), ¢z 
press charges prepaid, on receipt of the price, 
AGENTS wanted in every State, County, City and Town, 
to whom very liberal discounts will be mace 
Address, BICKFORD KNITTING Mecuine Mee. Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, Brattleboro, Vt. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 


For 30 days, we will pack WITH EVERY SET OF 
NICKEL-PLATED IRONS ordered direct from us, either 
Butter Knife, pair of Napkin Rings, or 6 Tea Spoons. All! 
warranted best triple plate on Nickel Silver. 

THE BEST FINISHED AND MOST PERFECT “ FLAT 
IRON” EVER MADE. 
a Handle and Shield Combined. 
The handle is separate. It 


can be adjusted instantly; 
the hand is completely pro- 


“ 





tected from the heat. No 
holder is required when 
using. We will send, on 


receipt of Draft or P. O. Or- 
\ der, either of the following 
sets: 





Patented May 4th, 1875. 
Set No. 1—3 Irons of 5, 6 and 7 Ibs., 


1 handle, $2.75 


“ +3 “ 6, 7 and 8 Ibs., ys 3.10 
- oe 7, 8 and 9 lbs., i 3.35 
Address, BROOKLYN SAD IRON CO., 


S5 First St.,! Brookly n, E. D., N.Y. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gnn, bar or front-action locks: 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter. on. x0 
BALE; With Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, fc > €l5. Can 
ze sent C. O. ID., with privilege to examine before P <, 

bit. Send stamp forcircularto P. POWELL & SO 
oes: Dealers, 238 Maia St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Traveler’s Guide. 
Windsor Hotel, 


FIFTH AVENUE, 46th and 47th STREETS, NEW YORK 
Sami. Hawk, of the St. Nicholas Hotel ) : 
Cuas. C. Warts, of the Brevoort Hou > 
GARDNER WETHERBEEK, Revere H Boston } 

Astor House, 
(On the European plan), 
ALLEN & DAM, Proprietors 
Union § Square Hotel. 
Corner Fifteenth Street and Union Square, 
A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors | 
The Clarendon, 
Opened Oct. 1851. Table d’Hote. Fourth Avenue, cor. | 

East 18th Street CHAS. H. KERNER. | 

- | 
The Everett. | 
Opened October, 1853. A la carte 


KERNER & WEAVER. 


CRANDALL’S | 


PATENT 


CARRIAGE AND CRADLE. 


Union Square 











durability 


Beauty, comfort, and economy, combined 
The body made of skins or hide; ornamental, light and 
strong. Its form enables a child to sit or recline at ease 
without pillows and in safety without straps Can be 
used as a swinging cradle. Costs no more than other | 
styles, and is declared by all superior to any baby carr.age | 
made For prices and right to manufacture, address. 

J. A. CRANDALL, 182 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Se aac | in addition to the above. Every subscriber entitled t 
N\HE FREE SCHOOL ADVOCATE is sent |” * Ate Ce ee ee 
to subscribers now for 50 cents a year. Agents | chance will receive a registered receipt numbered and 
wanted. Addre ss, P. O. Box 74, Washington, D. ¢ | signed. The Distribution will be made February 22d, 1876, 
Sauls 
4 
Sf 
A 
(wre pee 
of Nos PE” pie 
For Spring of 1876 will be ready in February with a 
colored plate. Many beautiful new plants are offered, all 
at very low rates Free to all my customer to others 
price 25 cents; a plain copy to all applicant 
Ready, Catalogue of Garden and Flower Seed 
Ready, Catulogue of Fruit and Ornamental rrees, ete 
Washington City, D.¢. 


Roya! Havana Lottery.) 


$540,000 DRAWN EVERY 15 DAYS 


© PO Miicrecasecsaeecseeen ee .. $100.009 

BD is G0 d4a6 io Ksds o6h oko ak ee «5,000 

BD FVUMOS OF, .cowdesceodsvcecccesccece 25,000 

1 Prize of 10,00) 

ST errr rrr ore 5,00 

UR a ere ee 1,000 

872 Prizes, amounting to.............. 540.000 
Circulars of full information furnished free. Orders 
filled, prizes cashed, Spanish bank-bills, doubloons and 


Governments purchased 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St., 


OPIUM 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


All annual subscribers to any of Frank 
Leslie’s Publications received and entered 
BEFORE Frespruary 15TH, 1876, have one 
chance with each subscription to obtain 


New York. 


AND MORPHINE HABIT 
CUKED. The ORIGINAL and 
ONLY Cure prepared. Send 
stamp for book on Opium Ss. 
ing to W. B. Squire. M. 

w erthingten, Gres Greene Co., tnd! 


one of the prizes, including a $1,000 
piano, and amounting to $5,000 in all, 


to be distributed February 22d, 186. 
List of Publications and Subscription Price. 








Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, Weekly ceeae $4.00 
Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner, - 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ilustrite Zeitung Mr 60088 4.00 
Frank Leslie's Lady’s Journal, ~” eee 4.00 
The Days’ Doings, - eee. 400 
The Young American, ——-—T ee 2.50 
Frank Leslie's Boys’ and Girls’ "6 weaue 2.50 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly..............0000- 2.50 
Frank Leslie's Lady’s Magazine, Monthly.......... 3.50 
Frank Leslie's Boys of America, B -'  Seeb eens 1.50 
Frank Leslie's New York Journal, “© — ......... . 100 
Frank Leslie's Pleasant Hours, id siedudeue - 1.50 
Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun, “nee eee eee 1.50 
The Jolly Joker, a oeepere 1.00 
Address, FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street, New York. | 


RE-DISTILLATION (OF 


= OLIVER & HARRIS COMPANY, Etc., NEW YORK, LONDON AND PARIS. 


(INCORPORATED.) 
1247 Broadway, beiween 30th 


above Company, 


ng their « 


The Retail Store of the 
facilities to the Public for purchas 
The Company purchase Whiskey distilled from the che 


(which is the ordinary custom), it is re-distilled by the (ompany’s Patented Process in Vacuo, at 85°, reducing | 
the atmospheric pressure from 1) 1b. to LIb, to the square ‘nich L.quors thus produced are chemically pure, and 
perfectiy free from Fusil Oil, Acids aud other deleterious substances detrimental to health 

The Company’s brands of Whiskey have a dry and delicate flavor, and are absolutely the only wholesome Liquors 
in the market 

Esteemed brands of Imported Liquors (French Cognac, Engl sh Gin, Seotch Whiskey) treated by the Company’s 





Process always on hand. Price List aud Prospes 


C. A. Seeley, together with the testimony o 





Retail Store, 1247 Broadway. 
Distillery and Chief Office, 641 Hudson Street, New York, 


$5,000 | 


| tinued, and annual subscribers will participate in them all 


|} at one 


| paper 


teemed brands of perfectly pure Whiskey 


ius con aiming 
some of the most Eminent Physicians, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


FANCY ete 


Can b ed HARD nd RARE 
WOODS, planed ready f x 
teenth I juar ip i 
to ‘ wy ord Rose dd, Sati H 
W M i R and White Cedar, Bir 
c M 
“Geo. W. IRea d& © 
186 to 200 Lew foot 5th and 6t R N Y 
Ba Order I ma lib prompt and careful atten 
tion. Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price-List 


$5,000 
| CENTENNIAL GIFT. I 
See What is now Offered ! 


The of 
Frank de- 


free delivery mail for one year of 


Publ 


livery by mail of a choice from six 


any 


by 


Leslie’s Illustrated cations; the free 


Beautiful Chromos; 


one chance in the distribution of $5,000.00 worth of val- 





uable and useful Presents, embracing Piano, Sewing 
machines, Furniture, Dress Patterns, Overcoats, Dress 
Suits, Cloaks, Mantel Clocks, Silver Ware, Chairs, Bil- | 


liard-table, Utility-tables, Framed Chromos, Valuable and 


Useful Books, I}lustrated Works, and other articles of | 
every-day use. These articles to be distributed by chance 
among the annual subscribers who are 


registered on our | 
mailing-books before February 15th, 1876 A subscription 
| 


sent in by mail, or handed to our canvassing agents, repre 


sents one chance, and the yearly Subscription, the Chromo 


| 
and the Chance will cost only the published yearly sub. | 
| 


scription price of the periodical desired. The design ofthe 


publisher is to afford to his patrons this gratuity— 


A CENTENNIAL CIFT 


—being a division of the profits derived from their 


and distributed in the only practicable way he 


Th 


tions announced with th« 


patronage 


can devise e Chromos, Engravings and Gift Distribu. 


several publications will be con- 


and published in the issue ofeach publication immediately 


following the Drawing. Canvassing agents are offered 


special terms. Clubs will be liberally treated if made up 


post-office. Secure a first-class Illustrated News- 


or Magazine, a splendid Chromo and a chance 
to draw a $1,000 Piano for subscription price only. 
x ¥. 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANO. 


Constructed on Entirely New and Scientific Principles. 
THE RESULT OF TWELVE YEARS’ STUDY. 
Warranted to stand in tune better than any Grand or 

Square Piano. Tuned by means of Iron Levers and Steel 

Screws. No timbers at back. Action proof against at- 
nospheric changes; no sticking or rattling of action. 

Send for cire 

ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 
608 Washington Street (next to Globe 

Theatre), Boston, 

President. BENJ. F. BAKER, Treasurer. 

Cc. E. ROGERS, Manager. 


Pea rl Street, 


Address FRANK Les Leas, ! 537 


lar. 


C. H. BACON, 


Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and heavy 
on the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 
days in every case, or money cheerfully re- 
funded. 25 ce per packa re, postpaid; 3 for 


=< socents. J E. ONES, Ashland, Mass. 
100 Sty les s Partic slag 8 FREE. G. ULLMAN, 
50 for 25« 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


IMITATION GOLD WATCHES. 


at $15, $20 and $25each. Chain, $2 
to $12 to match. Jewelry of the same 
sent C.0.D. by Expresa Send stamp 


for Illustrated Circular. Send for six 
at once and you get one free. No 
Agents. COLLINS METAL WATCH 


FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York. 
Box 3696. 





By sending 35 cts, with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re 
turn mail a correct photograph of your 


NO future husband or wife, with name and 
date of marriage Address, W. FOX, 
HUMBUG. P. O. Drawer 42, Fultonville, N. Y. 





Now Ready, 


JACK HARKAWAY IN AMERICA. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 


Jack Harkaway’s Schooldays,” 
Harkaway at Sea,”’ Etc., Ete. 

A neat volume, 138 pages, with numerous illustrations. 
Price, only 30 cents. 


Author of ** Jack 


Every boy will want this story in this compact, handy® 
form. For sale through all News Depots, or sent free of 
postage on receipt of 30 cents. 


‘Lone Wolf,” and other Capital Stories, will appear 
soon. 


Frank Leslie, 


_537 Pear! Street New York 


LIQUORS) ‘IN VACUO. 


and Sist Streets, offers 
and other Liquors 
st cereals it thes in the market 


vic and instead of placing 


Prof H. W. Vaughan and 
will be forwarded on application, 


certificates from 


‘Amateur Workers in | 


FOR QU we pet AND LIVERPOOL, 





ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Ocean Steamships. 


WHITE STAR LINE, 
CARRYING 
HE UNITED STATES MAI 

D STEAMSHIPS 





NEW AND EULL POWERE 

Sailing from N rk on SATI KDAYS from Liverpool 
or VHURSDAYS a g at Cork Harbor way 
GERMANI SATURDAY, Fet ut 1 P.M 
CELTI SATURDAY, Fe t7A.M 
ADRIATIC SATURDAY, F« atl P.M 
BALTI SATURDAY, Feb. 2 6 A.M 

From the W te Star Dock, Pier No. 52 North River 

These St ustest in the trade, are uniform in 
size, and unsurpassed in appointments. The Saloons, 
Staterooms, Smoking and Bat! ms are placed amid- 
ships, where the noise and motion are eam affording a | 
degree of comfort hitherto unattainable at s 


Rates—Saloon, $30 and $100, gold. Return Ti kets, $175, 


gold. Steerage at low rates 
Drafts oe £1 upwards. 
For inspection of plans and other information apply at 
the O iompany "s offices, No. 19 Broadway, New York 
J. CORTIS, Agent. 


Flower Seas |' 


5/7 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 
Flower Seeds, with al! the 


NOVELTIES FOR 1876 
Is now ready for mafling to applicants ; 


CATALOGUE OF SPRING BULBS. 


Also, of 


Vegetable and Agricultural’ Seeds, 


Our 


also 


Catalogue 


15 John Street, New York. 











»> “SD ee : 
CARBOLATE OF IODINE | 
INHALANT 





A sure Cure for Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, and all 

senses of the Throat and Lungs—even Consumption, if 
taken in season. Physicians indorse it as the most per 
fect and efficient Inhaler ever introduced. Send your 
address and receive our descriptive circular, and testi 
monials of hundreds of Physicians who have used it in 
their practice We send Inhaler with Inhalant for two 
months’ use, free by mail, for $2.00. -oL_p By DruGGisTs 


W.H. SMITH & C0., Frop's, 


a FPFALO,N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF THe U. S. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our country 
makes this the fastest selling book ever publish It con 
tains 442 fine historical engravings, and 925 pages, 


with a full account of the approaching grand Centennial 
Exhibition. Send for a full description, and extra terms 
to Agents. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


)RINCE’S Fo cnn FOUNTAIN PEN. 


. THE HANDLE CONTAINS THE INK ~ 
Writes 10 ‘ease: warranted perfect. Prices from $1 to $6, 
Manufactured only by JOHN 8. PURDY, 212 Broadway 
New York Pencils gar Send 








Gold Pens, 


JAILED 


for Circular, 


D FREE 


Contains over 1,200 varicties Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, COLORED PLATES. Elegant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. Hanmdsomest 
Guide Published! 8 Send for it. 

DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 





Centennial Games of American History on 60 
cards, 75 cents. Also a new parlor game, Ten 
Plagues of Egypt, 50 cents. Sent by mail. 
Agents wanted. E. B. TREAT, 305 Broadway New York. 





DO YOUR own. PRINTINC! 
VELTY 
‘Ss Sunrite PRESS. 


S798) For Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Man- 





utecturers, MereRante, a others itis 


ite) the BEST everinvented. 13. in use. 
its ae ENIS. NoOoT Dan $5. oT, to $150.00 
, o.WOoO & CO. Manuf'rs and 
Retest in all kinds 2 Boi cting Material, 
Send stamp for Catalogue. ) 49 Federal St. Boston 


Enterprise Printing Presses. 


Jvuat Ovr. Four sizes. Send stamp for Cata 

logue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Conn 

OR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS you can r 

ceive Eicut Pieces or NEw Sueet Music, Vocatr 

AND INSTRUMENTAL Address, JOHN F. PERRY & CO., 
538 Washington Street, Boston 


{0 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Brozdway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bath the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
powerful and invigorating 


Of the ee - est 
VISITING CARDS 

you ever saw, and ten different sam- 
ples, with your name _ beautifully 
printed on them all, sent to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, for 20 cents, 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif- 
erent designs for printing sent with 
each new order. W.C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 
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and reaction, procuring a 
effect : the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but,on the contrary,the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 


baths the means of real luxu 
HOURS OF BATHING: 
M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M. 
to 12M 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 
WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, from 
9 AM. tol P.M 


ry. 


From 7 A. M. to9 P 


MONDAYS 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


‘WANTED 


| Conn., 


AN AGENT 


ONE WORKING AGENT .. 





(A ents Wanted Salary or commission. Address, 
Agen Cowan & Co., Eighth St, N.Y 
i PAY to sell our Roepser Printinc Stawps 
‘ Taytor & Harper, Cleveland, 0 
$id ~- 2 per day Send for Chromo Catalogue 
- J. H. Burrorp’s Sons, Boston. Masa 
BH it » $20 ':: at home. Samples worth $1 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine 
12 am day at hi Agents wanted. Outfit and 
er fre Tr bh & CO., Augusta, Maine 
AGENTS 64 page Illustrated Catalogue, Free 
« Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mass 
GENTS WANTED.—To canvass for 72 
yr. styles of Visiting Cards. Information free. Address, 
H. G. MANLEY, 540 Wash ngton St., Boston, Mass 
A M apen hy H.—Agents wanted 24 best 


cles in the world. One sample free. 


J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


S39) 


Saivan 


Old and Young, Male and 
Terms and OUTFIT 
Augusta, Me 


\ WEEK to Agents 
Female, in their locality 
FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted everywhere. 
business honorable and first-class. Par- 
ticulars sent free Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo 
\ OODY & SANK EY.—Now ready, the Centen 
pi D ul Revi val Meda vith Medallions of the great 
Reviva Sar 25 cents; large discount to the 
trad I& W Wi LSON, 172 ¢ entre Street, New York 
WE WANT an agent in every town. Easy 
YES work at home Write now and we will 


$8 a day sure to all 


SIMPSON 
64 Cortlandt Street, 3 


YES | suit ‘ 
DO YOu 


MONEY 


Male or Female. Send your address, and 
get something that will bring you in 
he snorably over $150 a month sure. |p 
yento ‘s! Union, 173 Greenwich Street, 
New 

—A few intelligent ladies and gen- 
tlemen to solicit orders for Captain 


Glaziers new work, Sattles for the Union.”” Just the 
book for Centennial Sipe s. Allexpenses advanced. Ref- 
erences required. DOSTIN, GIL anal & CO., Hartford, 


an., Chicago, LIL, Cincinnati, O. ; 

AGENTS WANTED on our splendid com 

bination of 150 Fast-Selling Books. 

Also on our Magnificent Family Bibles 

an! Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 

8. J superb illustrations. Particulars free. JOHN E. 

POTTER & CO., Publishers, 1} hilede Iphia, Pa. 

5 AGE NTS CAN sell the 
Little GIANT Tack Hammer. 


















GAPEWELL, mern. 


o. 4 CHESHIRE, CONN, 





It pulls, dri ves & sets T: acks with lightning speed, Sample 
35cts. by mail, with particulars of this & other Novelties, 


A Good Agency Pays just now. 
Ours is simple, easy, very profitable and unusu- 
ally respectable, like merchandising. Publications 
and goods. Not acentrisked. Previous experience 
unnecessary. Send address (with references) 
for samples (free), terms, &c., to Publishers of 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 11 Dey St., New Yor 







in Illinois is making $8 
ymnvassing for 
Frank Lesuz’s’ ILivs 
One in Georgia made $80 the 


WE WILL EMPLOY 


every day c 
TRATED PUBLICATIONS 
first week. There is room for more 
5,000 AT ONCE AND TEACH THEM HOW TO EARN AS MUCH 
wanted in 


every county in 


| the United States. We send out the most attractive out 
| fit, the best and greatest number and v-riety of Illus- 
trated Papers (16), the most valu ble and artistic 


APPLY 


| and every description of 


| for new 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Chromos (7), and allow Agents the benefit of perpetual 
renewals, thus giving them a steady und assured income. 
at once before your county is given 
out to some one else. Address, 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
537 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Branca Orricks: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 
and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
laundry Work. Collars and 


Gents’ 
Blankets, 


Culls equal to Troy Work. 
Goods Called for and Delivered. 


D> E< CA ALCOMAN I gE 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ase’td pictures, b@ ctx, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, a og tate 
They can be easily transferred to any article 80 a8 to imitate the 
Fh beaatiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 50for 50 cts. Agents wante «le 
Address J. L. PATTI au 4 & co., 162 William Street, New York. 


Frank Leslie’s 


Ladys Journal, 


No. 222 
Now ready 


Containing the latest Fashions, full Descriptions, hints 


forthcoming changes, illustrations of Street 


Wraps, Bonnets, Breakfast Caps, etc. Out-door Co-tumes, 


Ball Toilets, Street Jackets 





Interesting Stories and Miscellany: 
“An Exciting Tale,’ 
Winter Traveling in the Last Oentury,” 


“ Burning the Ohristmas Greens,” 


Etc. , Etc., Ete 
For sale at all news depots, price 10 cents. Annual 
sub cription, $4, postage free 


Frank Leslie, 587 Pearl Street, N, Y, 
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STRIN WAY 


(rand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


The Standard Pianos of the World, 


Having beer 
of Honor 


WORLD'S FAIR, PARIS, 18€7 
LONDON, 1862. 


Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best materials 
and most thorough workmanship will permit 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
ae ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, -@a 


wwarded the first of the Grand Gold Medals 


with price list, mailed free on application 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


107, 108 and tonal East 14th Street, N. Y. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO,, 


PIANO FORTES. 


“Their tone qualities are surpassingly beautiful, pure 
and sympathetic, and are the perfection of musical 
mechanism. We have been familiar for upwards of 
thirty years with the progress of piano forte making in 
Boston, and we must say that we never met with better 
instruments from that famous musical emporium than 
those made by GUILD, CHURCH & CO.’’—Providence 
Journal 

Our Piano Fortes are EQUAL in every PARTICULAR of 
QUALITY and Finish to the best 
plan,’’ by which reliable dealers and teachers in any part 
of the country, with little or-no means, can compete 
with the most wealthy dealers, 


CUILD, CHURCH & CO., 


Cor. Washington and Dover Sts., Boston. 


HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO. 

















FALCON 

Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, etc., 

embracing every style ‘and finish. 
75 JOHN STREET, New York. 


Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, ete. 
sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their prating me = rete. 


ing, +4 money and increase trad: 
im Ameteer Printi The Git _The Gel : 
to we great fun and fast at 
at Send two camp tor fa fal cata. 


logue gL uses, type, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
Pre sses 


LSEY & 00., Meriden, Conn, 


A COMPLETE SET OF PAT. PINS fer gauging pa 


per or cards on any Printing Press, mailed free, with 


directions, for 20 cts. Sold by all dealers. 
Wa" EL. Merci, Mfr, 21 Fulton St., N. Y. 










ARLINGTON HOTEL, 


Hot Springs, Ark. 











H. STITT & CO., 


Proprietors. 


This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with 
ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual 
attractions and inducements to the public. It is the 
only hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre- 
eminence as a first-class house of entertainment, 
being the best regulated and best sustained in 
the South. 


THEE ARRINGTON 


Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxu 
ries of modern times, and boasts the latest improvements 
in the art of hostelry. 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


Will begin in early Numbers : 








Mischievous Matt; 


OR, 
Mirth and Mystery, 
By Bracebridge Hemyng. 


The Scouts of Wyoming, 
A story of the Revolution, 
By Lieutenant Jayne. 


Mark Manning; 


OR, 


The Wreckers of the Maelstrom, 


By Roger Starbuck. 


Jack Harkaway, and the Secret 
of Wealth, 


By Bracebridge Hemyng. 


Issued every Wednesday. Price, 5 cents; $2.50 a 
year. AChromo with the Numbers beginning the new 
stories. 


Prank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


Send for our “new | 








Excel in Quality of Tone, Thorough Workmanship, Elegant 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPE 
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OUR OVERCROWDED 


“Take your chances and swell our dividends,” 


STREET-CARS., 


“Plenty of room!” shout the Conductors. 


insolently demand half-a-dozen Railway Monopolists. 


But the People, stupidly patient as they have ~ are — to ask when the Legislature will decree, “ No Seat, No Fare!” 








GEO. WOODS & CO’S 
PARLOR ORGANS. 
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Designs and Finish, and Wonderful Variety of their 


‘Zutuny, 


These remarkable instruments possess capacities for musical effects and expression never before attained. 


Adapted for Amateur and Professional, and an ornament in any parlor. 49> Beautiful New Styles now ready. } 


CEO. WOODS &.CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


: 608 Washington Street, Boston; 170 State Street, Chicago; Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
547 Broadway, New York ; MG, Bisbee, 1082 Chéstqut Street, Philadelphis’ 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 
Boys Department 


IN THE 


United States Centennial Exhibition. 


Mr. FRANK L&siiz has the pleasure to announce that he has perfected arrangements by which he is enabled to 


BOYS’ DEPARTMENT 











organize a 


in the GREAT CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION AT PHILADELPHIA, and thus offer to the BOYS OF AMERICA an | 


opportunity for displaying before the visitors to the Exhibition specimens of their inventive and constructive talent, 
art-taste, and capacity for mechanical contrivance, and furnish evidence of the effect of Republican institutions 
and free education in expanding the minds of the young, and in fitting boys to become intelligent, industrious capable 
Full particulars will be found in No. 487 of Frank Leslie’s BOYS’ & GIRLS’ WEEKLY, to 


and valuable citizens. 


be issued February 9th. 











~HENKELL & co. HOCK WINES. 


Pommery “Sec Champagne, Journ Freres Claret Mines. 


65 Broap St., New York. 


WANTED! 


$500 cash. Money to remain under party’s own control. 
Satie s will occupy but few hours weekly. Liberal salary 
to right party. Address, BUCKWALTER & CO., Bank- 
ers and Brokers, 10 Wall Street, New York City. P. O. 
Box 4317. In writing, name this paper. 





F ce party to fill a 
position of trust in 
every County. Must 
B have from $300 to 











BADGER’'S 
For Husband, 





‘Souvenir’ Razor Strop 


Richly embossed gold and leather 
case. Elegant, useful and most ac- 


Father, 


| Brother, 


Friend. ceptable present for gentlemen, 
Sold by all | dealers 
of the Neatest Visiting Cards you ever 
saw, send 20 cents to W. C. Cannon, 46 


See Adv’t on the inside. 


|The Great Rocky Mountain Resorts. 


Grand beyond comparison. Hot Sulphur, Soda, and other 
Springs and Baths. Snow-capped mountains, cloudless 
skies. The climate a sure cure for asthma. Those pre 
disposed to pulmonary affections are restored to health. 
The route is by Kansas Pacific Railway from Kansas City 
to Denver. Send to-BEVERLEY R. KEIM, General 
Passenger Agent, Kansas City, for descriptive pamphlets, 


— St., Boston, Mase. 








$3. ** Best,”’ Printing Press (just 
out). Warranted to print good as $250 
Presses. (Same type.) Send stamp 
for specimens. Agents wanted in 
every town. W. C. Evans, Inventor 
and Mfr., 50 N. 9th St., Phila, Pa 

















AIR PISTOL.—A new, harm- 
less and amusing toy. Shoots 40 
feet. Lotsof Fun. Sent by mailon 
receiptof 25cts. Address O. A, 
MURPHY, 65 Fulton St. N.Y 








Frank Leslie's 


Chimney Corner, 


No. 559 


Contains a charming picture, 


THE BABY'S BATH, 
STATE ENTRANCE INTO BARODA, 
A fine page illustration. 
Manon’s Seine, 

A deeply interesting story, 


By Isabella Valancey Crawford. 


A Night on an Ice Cake, 


An adventure in the far Northwest. 


'A Mexican Paul Clifford, 
The Preacher’s Practice, 


A humorous sketch 
| Miss Benton’s Vacation, and What Came of It. 
Arctic Shetches. 
‘ONE OF EVE’S DAUGHTERS, 
By M. F. Aymar. 
A Bag of Gold, 
By Jane G, Austin. 
Master Hoffmann’s Birthday, 
An amusing story for the young. 
Essays, Sketches, Self-made Men, aseries of Comics on 
the way Wills are treated, etc. 


HUNTING THE SLIPPER, 


A fine line engraving, from Queen Victoria’s gallery 
gratis. 
Ready at all News Depots. Price, 10 cents. Subscrip- 
tion, $1 a quarter, postage free; $4 a year, postage free, 
| and a chromo. 


| Frank Leslie, 637 Pearl Street, New York. 
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JOAQUIN MILLER. 


THE PINK COUNTESS. 


BY 


FTOAQUIN MILLER, 
“The Poet of the Sierras.’ 


CHAPTER I.—THE ONE FAIR WOMAN, 


‘*The one fair woman of the whole wide world.” 
—BROWNING. 
“Others for others, but she for me— 
The one fair woman beneath the sun. a 
AY. 


UCCESSFUL men live in the age in which they 
are born. Great men live in advance of it. 
Poets and painters belong to no age. 

in nowhere ontop of the earth. They are more 
out of place than the other great men in the world’s 
gallery of statuary. This young man, whom we 
shall name Murietta in order that his real name may 
be concealed, was of this class. 

In the year 18—, the world applauded this young 
artist, Murietta, and pronounced him a genius of the 
very highest order. 

As the world is nearly always wrong, it is safe to 
say that in this case it was at least partly so. In 
justice to the young artist, who was being borne as 
it were on the shoulders of his seniors, and held up 
to the full gaze of the great, 1 may say that he him- 
self half suspected that the world lied. Yet he was 
not so terribly displeased after all at the falsehood. 

In the year 18— the world denounced the young 
artist Murietta as an impostor, a libertine, and a 
fraud of the very worst stamp. 

As the world, if we may repeat the expression, is 
nearly always wrong, perhaps it was mistaken 
again. As for young Murietta, he was this time 
himself perfectly certain that the world lied. But 
this time he was certainly displeased and troubled 
too. And sad as it was, and certain as he was in 
this conviction, in truth I must say that this time he 
stood almost alone in his belief. 

His had been an eventful story, which we may 
come upon further on. Boy as he was, he was 
scarred all over by battle. He had lived the life of 
a man in his boyhood. His heart lay broken in bits 
and scattered like clay all over the world where he 
had wandered. With all that, he had never yet met 
the one great woman of his life, the one whom some- 
how he felt all the time was standing somewhere in 
the world by his path of life, waiting till he should 
come that way. 

Woman, full, complete and perfect woman, was 
to him the whole wide world. He would follow her, 
worship afar off, wait and watch if by some chance 
he miglit be able to do her service. His soul, and 
sense of duty to woman, was that of a knight of old. 
Murietta was born out of his time. Amid the revo- 
lutions of his land, he had grown up in the field and 
camp almost without culture, and was what the 
world, with its usual felicity for fitting a man in his 
proper niche, was very happy to call a half-savage. 

at the young new-risen star was a little rough 
in his appearance and blunt in expression, is true. 

But his voice was low and solt, his manner gentle, 
engaging, almost child-like, certainly timid, shrink- 
ing, shy of the gaze and attention of men. He stood 
alone, mantled in the gloom of his individuality. 

A soldier by chance and fortune, yet his figure 
was lithe and light as that of a woman. His was a 
striking face for that age. Men were always saying, 
“Why, I have seen that face before!’ In fact, it 
was a face that men would paint, would see, with- 
out knowing it. Artist as he was by nature, his 
face, half hidden in blonde and abundant hair that 
hung to the shoulders, was such a face as painters 
would paint and men would buy and hang on their 
walls, and yet know not why. And still it was not 
beautiful, not by any manner of means. It was a 
sympathetic face, full of affection and full of truth, 
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of resolution, self-will, defiance, doubt. That is, 
sometimes. 

Faces change so. Let a face be backed by blood 
and mettle, let the soul be tempered by eupertence 
and made mellow as a plowed field by troubles that 
have torn it up, let it be made charitable of the sins 
of others by a sense of its own sins—and you havea 
face that will win you, plain as it may be, and a face 
that will wear as many changes of expression as the 
wind and weather. 

This man had come upon his art by instinct. He 
had fancied, or perhaps really seen, things of beauty ; 
he knew they were hiding back behind his canvas; 
that some day they would come out from there, 
stand before him, droop, lean, reach, live, look him 
in the face, and talk back to him and answer the 
solitude of his soul. In his solitary hours he had 
seen them, distant, dim, faint, and far away. They 
seemed to be afraid to draw near. 

By devotion, self-denial, adoration, love for the 
beautiful, and a sincere and simple life, he made him 
familiar with their ways, and then they came, and he 
made them his friends for ever. 

With all his love for woman, as I have said, he 
had never yet seen the one certain destiny of his 
life. Yet he knew she lived. He knew perfectly 
well that she would come, as the figures and faces 
of beauty had come on his canvas. And he knew 
he would recognize her when she came. He pic- 
tured her a tall and silent woman, dark and half 
mysterious; strong, moving a world, yet scarce 
moving a hand, a central figure, a sun with a thou- 
sand stars that moved as she moved, that knew no 
light but hers. 

The first year, the one and only year, of his glory 
was gone. The young artist was no more a wonder. 
People began to measure their praize, to doubt, to 
damn with a definition of qualities. Soon made, 
soon marred. All sudden growths, asarule, are the 
story of Jonah’s gourd. 

At last, without design, without desiring such a 
thing now, at a time in fact when he almost wished 
his dream of her to be and remain for ever but a 
dream and fancy, he met this one fair woman face 
to face in one of the highest social cireles of London 
society. 

He trad heard her name without knowing it or 
caring for it. He had been dreaming all day, was 
dreaming still. He did not see her till he stood be- 
fore her in the gorgeous saloon, splendid with all 
the magnificence of modern art and civilization, and 
set about by beautiful women and noble men, and 
she the one chief centre stone in the shining casket. 

Then he lifted his eyes to hers, dark and deep and 
thoughtful, and fullof fire. Their light startled him. 
He wakened from his dream, shrunk back embar- 
rassed, stammered some strange words that he 
himself did not understand, and in the whirl and 
movement of the company took refuge at once, and 
was perhaps at once forgotten by this wonderful 
woman. At least she betrayed no consciousness, no 
emotion, no interest whatever. 

Possibly she had not heard his name. Possibly 

she had heard too much of it. Possibly she, too, 
had been dreaming like himself that night, and did 
not waken at all. All these and a thousand other 
yossibilities poured through the young man’s brain 
bom that day forth. He did not dare to see her 
again. Yet, dreaming or awake, he saw nothing but 
her, heard no sound but her voice—a voice that was 
so full of soul, of song, of sympathy, so refreshing, 
soft, and mellow; like the fountain of Trevi. 

Murietta, as I have said, knew certainly that he 
would on one day meet this woman. Knowing this 
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by some sort of intuition, a sort of revelation that 
belongs to certain natures cursed or blessed with 
intense sensibility, he had been content to wait, to 
go on silently and in a satisfied sort of way with his 
work, without ence considering what he should do 
when the time came. 

No doubt if he had been asked, or if he had asked 
himself, he would have replied confidently that he 
should at once address her, tell her the truth briefly, 
freely, frank and bold as a soldier, and possess her. 

As it was, however, he did not address her at all. 
He ran away. He began for the first time in his 
life to fear. He could not exactly tell what it was 
that he feared; but he felt himself tremble in the 
presence of woman, of man, alone, in crowds, and 
all the time impressed with the fear that something 
dreadful was about to happen. 
began to pour in upon him from a hundred quar- 
ters, He had done nothing at all but hide him- 
self away and try all the time to get that one face 
from between him and his old Joves and beautiful 
princesses on the canvas. It was impossible. He 
was now miserable beyond expression. Men began 
to note his change of manner and of mind. Hisen 
emies were delighted; his few, very few, friends 
shook their heads and left him nearly alone. 

This could not go on with a mind like his. One 
day, ina mood of desperation, he resolved to ask who 
she was. Strange enough, he had not dared 
mention her name to any one since that night. 
When at last, pale, excited, trembling, he found 
the man who could tell him what he sought to learn 
of her, he found his tongue tied and his mouth dry 
as if he had had a fever. He wanted to take this 
man by the collar and lead him into a dark place 
and turn his face to the wall, and make him tell him 
there, with his eyes held down and in a voice that 
only he could hear, who she was and what her name 
and history. 

That, I should say, is love 
ing, indescribable. 

To his relief the man led up to the subject of his 
heart, and told him all about her while he stood by 
the fire in early Autumn, and looked out through 
the window at a man, with a tray on his head and 
a little bell in his hand, hawking his wares. 

The tale was soon told, or at least so much as 
the man chose to relate, and the artist still stood 
looking out of the window. The friend set down 
his glass and laid his hand on his shoulder. The 
artist started. 

“T was looking at the man with the tray and 
bell. Very singular; very pretty; ‘twould make 
a picture.” 

The friend stooped a little and looked through 
the window; but no man with a tray was to be 
seen. In fact, he had gone on half an hour before. 
But to the artist he was still there, ringing his little 
brass bell upin his own right ear, as if to be certain 
he made a great noise to attract the little people to 
buy his wares. 


love, deep, self-deny- 


The men looked each other in the face. The art- 
ist was pale and embarrassed. 

‘‘You are ill. You must stop work. Do you 
” 


know what your friends say ? 

‘‘My friends?” 

‘*Ay, your friends—the world?’ 

‘* No.” 

** Shall I tell you?” 

‘“* Well, yes, since we had as well hear one false- 
hood from the world as another.” 

‘* But it will offend you?” 

‘‘T have passed that phase.’ 

‘*T fear it will annoy you.” 

‘* Nonsense. You annoy me by your insinuations. 
Speak plain.” 

‘Well, then, my dear fellow, you must stop 
work.” 

‘*Is that. what the world says?” 

“Well, no, not exactly, but——”’ 

‘* But, but, but!” 

The artist drew up his hands and wrung them 
nervously as he looked at his so-called friend. 

‘*But—but! Well?” 

‘They say you—you—that you are ill—and——”’ 

‘* And—and !”’ 

This time the hands clutched the shoulder. They 
shook the man, and they shook these words from 
out between his chattering teeth. 

‘“‘And that you—you—are—that you will go 
mad—insane !”’ 

The artist shook off his friend and found his way 
into the street. 
‘* Cabman. 

“ Right.”’ 

The Jtalian flag was fluttering from the masthead 
of a ship steaming as if just abouttostart. It bore 
the word “ Genoa.” 

‘“‘Genoa! Genoa? why not? 
And she is in Italy.’’ 

Down the stormy channel, around the rocky 
gates of Hercules, and up the choppy, ugly Medi- 
terranean, and they drew in upon the isolated city 
of palaces. 

At his hotel the good consul sought Murietta 
out; but he was still sad and thoughtful. 

‘*You will dine with me ?”’ 

ds? 


‘* No 


’ 


India Docks.”’ 


That is in Italy. 


“You will at least call and spend an hour—see 
my family.”’ 

‘* No, no, no. 
people.” 

Then suddenly turning to the consul, after a mo- 
ment’s silence : 

“Consul, do me a favor.” 

‘With pleasure, if it is in my power.” 

‘Then take me to see those that are unhappy— 
the miserable! I was born to that estate. be- 
long to that class.’’ 

The consul hesitated. 

‘“‘IT am miserable to day; take me among my 
kind to-day! To-morrow I shall be more cheer- 
ful. 


I am not in a mood to see happy 


They passed up the narrow, crowded streets, 
with marble palaces on either hand, up past many 
fountains, up many steps, under many arches, 
around a spiral stairway of marble, till suddenly 
they stood before the Jardin Nero, with its tropi- 
cal flowers, its fountains, its birds, its beasts, and 
its thousand happy children and beautiful women. 

The consul turned his back to this, and led 
across the shady walk to the beautiful public drive, 
with its double rows of trees, its fountains, its 
bands of music, and its whirl of carriages that fol- 
low one another around and around on this de- 
lightful drive overlooking the sea, that seems to 
have been fashioned from a half-leveled mountain. 

‘* There !’’ 

“Folly, oy 
bring me to this 
delight!” 

‘‘You asked for the miserable. Here they are! 
There they sit in those carriages! There are the 
truly unhappy! and so it is the wide world over.” 

Murietta grasped his hand. He looked him in 
the face as if he would look him through. 

‘You have uttered a great truth. I knew it be- 
fore. I have felt it olten before, but dared not 
say.” 


I asked for the unhappy. 
whirl of gayety 


You 
this giddiness of 


Aveund and around the carriages whirled two 
and two, and then in double line in meeting, they 
drove four deep, and the horses took in the spirit 
of the splendid sunset scene, and bent their necks 
and tossed their manes and stepped as if they 
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scarcely touched the ground. A group of peasants 
in gray and beautiful dress, with their glorious hair 


| about their shoulders, danced below an acacia-tree 


in the sprinkle of the fountain, while the officers, in 
splendid uniforms, moved leisurely up and down, 
bowed to the black-eyed women seated here and 
there in twos and threes, and the black-eyed wo- 
men blushed behind their fans in return ; and all the 
time the fountains plashed and played in the gold 
of the sloping sun, while the bands played martial 
airs and then low and tender melodies. 

The carriages were largely those of foreigners. 
They were filled with beautiful women and men 
who wore a look of more care certainly than was 
consistent with the scene. There was a fearful 
rivalry between many of these splendid equipages. 

This one had the best horses in Genoa, but that 
one had a carriage that shone with gold and silver ; 
then this carriage bore the most beautifnl woman 
in the world, while that one claimed a special glory 
because it bore the Crown-Prince of Italy. 





CHAPTER II.—THE LADY 


\ URIETTA stood there looking at,and yet not half 
i beholding, the scene before him. He was 
devouring the thought that the consul had given 
him as if his soul had been hungry. He was turning 
it over, testing it, trying to prove that it was false, 
and yet at every turn of the gay equipage finding 
evidence of its truth. 

From the first there was one carriage, however, 
that had a special attraction for him. A little boy, 
with long light hair like gold and sunshine woven 
together, sat on a front seat dressed in blue velvet, 
and looking down at the happy peasant children, 
as if he would like to join them and be happy too. 

Beside this boy sat or lounged a great six-foot 
seaman-looking fellow in a white vest, pea-jacket, 
and sailor hat, which he was constantly lifting, and 
sometimes to people who did not respond, and 
a swagger in his air that spoke as plain as words 
could speak that his place and position in the 
world, whatever it was, was about as unsteady as 
the deck of a ship. Yet he had a powerful face, 
te for wickedness.. He certainly had a chin 
ike Dante. He as certainly had an eye like the 
devil. One hand was constantly employed in lifting 
his hat; the other kept a sort of reach and regard 
for the little bey by his side. 

As this carriage whirled past, the consul lifted his 
hat to the very beauti‘ul blonde lady dressed all in 
soft shades of pink or rose, who sat with her hus- 
band on the back seat; and the big man with the 
big chin lifted his hat in return and bowed twice to 
the consul. 

The beautiful lady smiled with an expression of 
sadness that was even painful, but only smiled. The 
husband, a handsome, graceful, Italian-looking 
gentleman, with a small hand and a small weak 
nose, and a small head which was slightly bald, 
lifted his hat also, with that ease and composure 
which shows at least the gentleman bred and born. 

‘* Beautiful!’ said the consul. 

‘*Sad!’’ sighed the‘artist. 

The two walked on together. 

But Murietta could not forget that face. 
the face of a child. 


IN PINK. 


It was 
The eyes were large and 


liquid, vet soft and timid as those of a baby. Her 
complexion was rose and alabaster. She seemed 
to blush to her shoulders as she breathed. With 


her pure pitiful face, sad and sweet and lonesome, 
with its touch of tenderness for her little boy with 
hair so like her own, she to Murietta was by far the 
most beautiful of all the beautiful women of Genoa. 

‘* Who are they ?” 

** It’s a sad story.” 

‘‘] knew it was sad. Let me imagine it. It will 
give me food for to-night whilst prowling through 
the silent city.” 

The sun had set on Genoa. The pretty dancers 
had disappeared, the bands had broken in pieces, 
and here and there a man, with a great brass in- 
strument coiled about him, stood bantering, cap in 
hand, with some fair woman. 

The two men were leaving the garden as the car- 
riage with the sad pretty face above the soft 
rose robes was passing. The consul bowed. The 
fair woman half turned her head to the man beside 
her, and he reached his arm and touched the foot- 
man. The footman turned his head to the coach- 
man, and the carriage stopped. 

The consul stepped up towards the carriage 
door, shook hands with the gentleman, and then 
took the extended hand of the big man with the 
big chin, while the little boy only looked down 
from the carriage at the doves that strutted about 
and pecked in the dust near to the wheels and the 
horses’ feet. 

“Glad to see you, dear consul,” said the big 
man with the big chin as he clutched the hand in 
his. ‘Glad to see you,’’ continued the deep 
bass voice. ‘‘I am aman who carries his heart in 
his hand, you know. A rough but honest sailor. 
Glad to see you looking so well, ‘pon my word.”’ 

The lady looked in the consul’s face with her 
great, sad child’s eyes, so full of wonder all the 
time, and then she looked at his companion, who 
had held back as if to escape an introduction. 

‘* My friend Murietta—the Countess Edna.” 

The lady smiled sadly, sighed as if from habit, 
and bowed as the artist lifted his hat and held it 
poised in the air. Then he shook hands with the 
gentleman at her side who was introduced as 
** Count Edna,” and was about to withdraw. 

“You are not of the family of Murietta, the 
Artist ?”’ 

The artist blushed and bowed in the affirmative. 

The consul said something in a half-whisper, and 
then the lady again reached her hand. The gen- 
tleman at her side was over civil; and while the 
great captain by the little boy, who had just been 
introduced, was declaring that he was a man who 
carried his heart in his hand, and was only a rough 
but honest sailor, the polite gendarme came with 
his finger to his cap, motioned the carriage to pro- 
ceed, and the two parties were separated. 

The va | was done, and the consul and the artist 
were walking on together toward the Hdtel Italie. 

‘‘The poor count has a sorry time of it indeed,” 
observed the consul. 

‘And why? He certainly seems the happier of 
the two.”’ 

“Ah! you do not understand. He is a poor 
Italian, of illustrious family, who has murried this 
American heiress. She, it is believed, is mad. She 
tells strange things of the count and his compan- 
ions. Well, then, there is a history!—a sort of 
story which nobody knows much about; for the 
count is so affectionate, so faithtul, and so careful 
of his wife’s good fame, that he would die rather 
than reveal it. Still, | am partly in his confidence ; 
aud he has hinted at enough to make at least a 
dozen men miserable.” 

“ Well, she at least is miserable.”’ 

‘*She is mad!’’ added the consul, emphatically. 

Murietta put his hand to his brow. He began to 
wonder it the consul had heard what his enemies 
had said of him. He looked in the face of his friend 
and drew a breath of relief. 

‘** And that big man with the little boy?” 

‘‘A sort of keeper, and a friend of the good 
count’s.”’ 

“« And are they long in Genoa?’ 
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** Oh, so-so! for the season of a few weeks, ike 
all travelers. And they too, like all the English 


speaking people, are at the same hotel with your 
self.” 

Murietta shrugged his should 
almost anywhere else. 


rs, and wished them 


‘*Whatever she is, 1am not in a mood to meet 
her. As for the count, he is too soit. I should de 
spise him.’ 

As Murietta turned the corner in the street, he 


open parm ¢ his 


a 
laid a finger of his left hand in the | 
right, and said emphatically : 

‘* Honest men‘don’t tell you that they carry theit 


hearts in their hands.”’ Then they parted. 


CHAPTER I THE COUNTESS EDNA. 


was 


ten 


F this fair, sad faced lady, the Countess Edna, 
| beautiful as she sat in the carriage was 
fold more so as she moved in ber rich Italian dress 
down the hall to the sa//e that evening to dinner. 


she 


Murietta was there before.she entered. He had 
his face on his upturned palm, and was moody and 
silent, and dissatisfied with Genoa. He had not 
seen her enter, although he had been looking straight 
in that direction. When he tirst saw her, she was 
was walking, or rather gliding, moving as if on 
waves, coming noiselessly, save the rustle of her 
trailing pink garment, straight upon him. He rose 
to his feet, and her husband, who tollowed, very 
gently seated her at the table only a remove or two 
away. 


Again Murietta fell into his mood, let his head fall 
on his upturned palm in an abstracted aba 
that had been rudeness in any other than this care 
less land of repose, and fell to thinking of her he fain 
would find. 

There was the prettiest little laugh, and the beau 
tiful countese turned her head just a little, and Mu 
rietta turned to look, admire, and listen. 

The big admiral sat opposite, bowed to Murietta 
low, reached his hand as if he held his heart in it 
and then turned to look, with a sort of hungry ex- 
pression, at his prisoner. 

The Count Edna sat beside his lady, and beyond 
her sat the red-faced, fat, very proper English cle1 
gyman, in black clothes, with his napkin tucked up 
under his chin. 

The lady had been speaking to this clergyman, 
and he had evidently been talk ng-of or quoting the 
Italian poets. 

‘‘Dante!"’ laughed the lady; ‘ha! ‘ha! 
Dante who wrote all about hell, was it not?” 

The clergyman bowed profoundly. 

“Well, was Dante ever married ?”’ 

The clergyman laid down his knife and fork, and 
rolled his eyes about, and lifted up the lower part 
of his napkin and threatened his mouth with it, and 
held it there theologically and im silence. 

The count sighe d, and looked down the table fo1 


it was 


sympathy. A very long spinster in gold spectacles 
away down the table said, ‘‘ Poor lady,’ loud 
enough for all to hear, and the hungry admiral 


whipped out a book and wrote something under 
the shadow of his enormous clin. 

‘ Because,’’ continued the countess, as if she 
had not heard or seen a thing that passed, though 
she heard, saw, and felt all, and more than all 
“because I want to read Dante once more, and 
must inform myself on this point, for I have no con- 
fidence in authors who get their information and 
ideas of hell second-hand !”’ 

As the dinner advanced the big admiral melted 
away under the influence of Italian wine, and with- 
drew, taking the count in tow. The man sand- 
wiched in between the artist and the countess was 
fairly absorbed by the literary lady in gold specta- 
cles, and finally drawn out to her side; and thus 
Murietta found himself at last almost alone by the 
very woman he had wished to avoid. 

He had expected her to begin and wear him out 
in a dozen ways at once. On the contrary, she sat 
silent, as far as he was concerned, and only ad- 
dres-ed herself to the little sunshine of a boy by 
her side. hak 

‘* Yes,’’ at last she answered to tlie old stereo- 
typed question every traveler puts to his fellow- 
traveler by way of breaking the ice—‘ yes; she 
liked Genoa well. It had such a history—had been 
such a brave old crusader!” 

** And then it discovered us!"’ added the artist. 

The count and the lady's keeper had not re- 
turned. The little boy had been led away by a 
servant; and Murietta could do no less than offer 
the countess his arm. They entered the great par- 
lor, and sat by the window alone overlooking a 
portion of a great city. It was white and splendid 
in the mellow moon. 

* Look,” said the lady, pointing toa great palace 
all covered with beautiful frescoes. ‘‘ Does it not 
look as if the palace had been filled full of splendid 
pictures, and was now boiling over and spilling 
down on the outside ?” 

Her face was glorious with enthusiasm. But she 
stopped suddenly. She felt, rather than saw, that 
she was being watched. Murietta turned his head. 

There stood the count in the doorway under the 
shadow of the enormous chin. Both men were 
glaring hard at the two who sat by the window, 
out of the dark of the doorway, and both men were 
drunk. 

She leaned towards Murietta as if continuing the 
conversation. 

“T have something to say. 
and say it soon. Do not—do not run away from 
me. ‘they all run away—all of them—whenever | 
begin to tell them how itis lam a prisoner. I am 
watched! I have talked to you to-nigit to prove 
to you that I am not mad. AmI mad? Do you 
think 1am mad? Will you some day tell me? Will 
you some day sit still and hear me? Oh, | am so 
alone !”’ 

She almost hissed these words into hisear. She 
had risen as she spoke, and now reaching her hand 
timidly, she said ‘‘ Good-night!”’ and was gone, 
through the door, into the hands of the count, and 
under the shadow of the enormous chin. 

Murietta paced his room that night. He was per- 
fectly certain he had never seen so much beauty, 
so much quiet dignity, such devotion to art, and 
such clear good sense in any one woman betore. 
He was certain something was wrong. He had 
wished to avoid her. He was a knight by nature: 
but he did not care for a tilt now. The more he 
thought of the situation of things, the more he was 
perplexed and annoyed. 

At last he drew back his foot, kicked an ottoman 
with all his might, said ‘‘Confound that woman!” 
and went to bed. 

To bed, but not to sleep. The indescribable 
beau'y of this woman was before him all the time. 
She seemed to be less of earth than of heaven. 
And then the sad and untold story of her life—the 
mystery. The weak, quiet count; the strong and 
stormy old admiral. Yet this was not the woman 
of his heart. He did not love this woman. He wished 
it was her as he tossed in his bed. Had it been 
her, he had risen up and possessed her. He arose 
next morning with a fever. 

The Countess Edna still lingered at breakfast in 
the coffee-room, and Murietta was not at all an- 
noyed to see her there, bright and beautiful, as he 
entered. There was no cloud lowering over this 


ne 


Ah! I must say it, 
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in tl sl] ype of the count, no shadow of the 
great chin; and the Jit le woman sat there sd 
at the table in her light pink clothes, her little feet 


in pink slippers on a footstool, and seemed tranquil 


sun 


asthe morning. Herlap was full of morning papers, 
which she perhaps had never meant to read, fot 
they were tumbled promiscuously with magazines 
and little paper-covered novels right and left be 
fore her on the table 


She smiled her recognition, subdued and in si 
lence, and turned her eyes to the chair opposite 


Murietta hesitated. At another time when the sun 


shone less brightly, or his heart beat less lightly, 
he had not hesitated at all, but would have gone 
straight on to the little table away back in the 
corner, and stowed himself there out of sight as 


was his habit. But nowhe stood still and looked 
inquiringly around, 

The lady lifted her eyes to his. 
him as if he had been a prisoner. She led him with 
her eyes silently and gently to the place opposite, 
and as he bowed he Iplessly before her, and said, 

With your permission,” sat him down there a cap- 
tive to her beauty. 


‘Yes, the count was out on the bay with little 
sunshine and the big admiral.” 

‘* Dear, dear, dear old Genoa!’’ The artist said 
this, half to himself and half to the lady, as he 


looked at the crumbling frescoes on the great pal- 





ace wall opposite, for he did not wish to think of 
that ugly man the admiral on a morning of such 
matchless be iuty. The great brown eyes were 
wide open as if with wonder. The little pink feet 
tapped impatiently on tiv tloman, and the papers 
rustied in the lap with the dress, and against the 
ruffles of soft pink and rose. 

‘*No,no,no! Genoa is not dead. It seems to be 
taking a second growth. There are factories and 
machine-shops growing up about the outskirts of 
the town; and now and then a new palace or hotel 
is creeping up from the crowded mass of buildings 


Within the walls. You can we magine, however, 
that once the city slept. You can see where it stood 
still for nearly a thousand years—until the wonder- 
ful little Corsican came down the Alps and awakened 
all Italy with the thunder of his cannon. And since 


then there has been no sieep! but it has gone on 
steadily step by step—politically, socially, and 
materially—till the country stands in nowise in the 
rear of nations.” 

Murietta began to be troubled in his mind again. 
The pretty Italian actor, dressed for his part, and 
perfect in it, as if he had been all night at rehearsal, 
came sailing in here w.th two very bright and 
shining instruments lifted high in his hands, and 


held by two black and crooked handles. He came 
sidewise and bowing up to the table by Murietta, 
and bowing again, tilted his instruments, and at one 
and the same time turned a little cataract of boiling 
chalk and water, and alittle cataract of burnt beans, 
misnamed coffee, into a great white coflee-cup, and 
bowing again, tilted back his instruments, lifted 
them in the air on a level with his head, and bowed 
himself back and sidewise with such artistic perfec- 
tion that Murietta almost expected to see the cur- 
tain come down, and w ittle disappointed that 
there was nota storm of app from the frescoed 
ceilings and walls around. 

‘*“And 1 suppose you have 
observed to the countess, 

‘*No, no, not ‘done’ Genoa at all. Genoa is like 
Rome, inexhaustible !’’ she said. ‘‘ One cannot well 
tire of looking at the old, old palaces, built heaven 
knows when! One sees them still roofed with 
Roman tile, and on the side next the sun as red and 
bright as ever, but on the other slope gray and 
mossed, and made velvet, as if for the feet of Time. 
And then, within, the walls are made alive with 
master-pieces of painting ; and some are hung with 
implements of war—trophies that were won, and 
banners that were borne in triumph through the 
Holy Land.” 

Again the papers and the ruffles rustled, and the 
little pink feet tapped restlessly on the gorgeous 
ottoman.) 

‘* Then there is a museum of antiquities 
lection, unlike those of our country and of England, 
made up mostly from older lands than Italy—as if 
these people counted theirs but a new country, and 
only the Orient gray enough to give them relics 
worth preserving. Whata curious collection it is 
indeed! The implements of war are all gnawed and 
bitten by the teeth of Time; and the stained and 
yellow statuary 
thrown and ground and ground beneath the wheels 
of his chariot.” 

** We had an earthquake here last month ; do you 
like earthquakes?” 

The curtain was raised, or at least two actors en- 
tered here, bowing gracefully, dressed in splendid 
stage array, and bearing aloft a tray in each right 
hand, as they glided sideways towards the table. 
The china and the teaspoons met in convention on 
these trays, talked for a moment in an undertone ; 
the stray bits of bread gathered themselves together 
as these graceful actors moved their hands over the 
linen. ‘The trays lifted up light as balances; the 
graceful actors bowed, and, edging sideways, were 


isa 
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‘done’ Genoa 
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ways | 


She took hold of | 


| The creature 


the col- | 


is broken up as if it had been over- | 


gone, and the curtain seemed to come downand the | 


piece was over. 
** You have been to Nervi?” 
The brown eyes, so soft, so childlike, so lonesome, 


so hungry for love, so wishful for just one friend, | 


man or woman, brother, sister, mother, any one 
they lifted to his timidly. 
tiey turned aside, and the lady laughed as if to 
divert herself, and tapped the ottoman and passed 
the regiment of novels all up and down with her 
lite babylike right hand. 

* Well, you must go to Nervi. 1 will tell you all 
about it. It is a little resting-place five or six miles 
down the line of the sea, and | often go out there for 
a day or two to see the patient, simple peasants at 
their work. The drive is the only really pleasant 
one around Genoa. You pass right under the little 
mountain where we first met—you look surprised. 
Well, you will find the road to the eastern gate of 
Genoa leads right under and through the little, half- 
leveled mountain, on which the beautiful drive and 
garden with the trees is built. Then you pass 
through a great mo-s-grown gate that opens from 
the old and crowded city, and you pass many 
Madonnas fastened up in the wall; of houses and 
over doors. And before these,lamps are always 
burning, and the peasants never pass them without 
crossing themselves and lifting their tattered hats.”’ 

She stopped, looked away, and scemed to forget 
her narrative. 

** Well?” said Murietta, as if to ca.l her back to 
her subject. 

‘* There are soldiers mounted on the mighty walls 
of the city, which is at least twenty miles inlength ; 
and you rarely pass the gate without having an 
officer peer into your carriage and pull at the robes, 
or whatever he likes to lay hands on.” 

The pretty actor entered, walked across the stage, 
let down the colored curtain, against the sun, and 
withdrew as she continned: 

** And here as you drive on are our little lean and 
ever-patient friend the mules, in long dusky cara- 
vans, climbing up and down and around the rocky 
hills. Everything—milk, meat, bread, wine, pigs, 
chickens, children, old men, old women—all things, 


Then asif halffrightened | 


ILLUSTRATED 


seem to climb up out of the cust into the baskets 
that hang from the sides of my thoughtful but not 
always silent little friends. I met one of these little 
fellows, not much larger than a Newfoundland dog, 
not long ago as I came into town. The two little 
bare-headed and bare-footed boys, who were on 
their way to the mountains to get a load of wood, 
had climbed into the ba-kets, and there they lay 
curled up like kittens and fast asleep, It wasa very 
warm day, and the solemn little donkey was taking 


it very slow, and letting his long ears flap and flap as | 


if they had wilted in the sun; but he did not stop 
nor bump the baskets against the walls, nor do any 
thing to disturb the little , 

‘Babes of the woods! 
paint them !’’ mused the artist. 

‘Tam bound to say they are all very lazy,”’ she 
continued. ‘* You see them asleep by the roadside 

asleep among the grape-vines—asleep on the 
creat walls. t is my opinion that when an 
Italian is not singing in an opera, or acting a piece, 
he is asleep. On this pleasant drive to and from 
Nervi, | must tell you there are two institutions 
you cannot avoid, and with which you must not 


should 


stone 


quarrel. One is an old demented beggar, who 
ancies that he is an officer, and imsists upon In- 
specting your carriage for contraband goods. A 
penny, however, will satisfy him that it is all right, 
and he will let you pass. The dear old feilow has 
learnt that from the real officers ; such a satire, isit 
not? The other institution is a one-legged beggar 
with matches. Now there is no ure in trying to 
drive away from this man. I have tried it, and 
there is not a horse in all Genoa that can escane 
him. He is the liveliest Italian I ever saw. It is 
safe to say that he can outrun any two-legged 


peasant to be found on this grape-clad slope of the 
\ pennines.”’ 

The soft tones stopped at last; the little pink 
feet played their tattoo rain, and the nervous 
little dimpled right hand began to set the regiments 
of novels in motion, if a battle was about 
begin 

The brewn eyes opened wide and clear and can- 
did, and she looked at Murietta as if he could raise 
up in spirit and march in through those beautiul, 
broad, « pene d doors and enter her soul, and sit 
down there and rest perfectly satisfied that there 
was nothing but good, but peace, but charity, but 
sympathy, hope, and faith, and love. 





as 


‘| will go to Nervi, lady." He leaned over the 
table on his arm as he spoke, and looked full in 
her face with his old enthusiasm and frank 
ness. ‘IT will go to Nervi. [will »as if ona 
road that a saint has traveled 1 will lift my hat 
as 1 pass the places you have named. Your little 
peasant boys, your beggars, even the little mules, 
shall have all the road as for me, for I will turn 
aside and let them pass. I will see in each one of 
them an immortal picture. Your custom-house 
officer shall take me a prisoner, and your one- 


legged beggar 


The lady turned white as the marble on the 
mantel. Her eyes fell, she did not look around. 
She knew that Ae was there, and the blood went 
back to her heart in such floods that it beat and 


a battle. 


readful chin was 


beat as if there was indeed to be 

The enormous man with that ¢ 
standing in the door, and the miid-eyed count, 
with his weak nose as red as a priest's, was stand 
ing under his shadow, watching the beautiful wo 
man and the enthusiastic artist. 

The warm blood ot Murietta flowed also. 
was not with fear. He saw the situation of 


But it 


things | 


} th 


to | 
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not dream; Iam always awake. Level head, you 
st 

He tapped his bald head with his finger after 
throwing away the match, and seated himsell by the 
side of his friend 
I see,” said Murietta, though he did not exactly 
what he meant. 


see 

‘““Well, I make no mistakes. Now letme tell you 
what todo. Will you hear me* will you take my 
advice ?”’ 

‘Yes, that is 

lhat is, what?’ 

‘* Well, when I see anyneds in tront Tam not 
to be persuaded to let them fer; you may ta 
my word for that.” 

** Suffer! Do vousuppose a lady witha hun 're 
thousand franes, a husband, a titled gentleman 
culture, who is with het f he was her shacow 
can be allowed to sufler No, no, my boy, dep ené 
upon it you are in the wi You have no exp 
rience with women—no as your Mexicans 
would say. Besides, you cannot aflord to mix up in 
this matter, evenjthough there should be the least 
bit of tyranny.” 

And why could [ not affor : 

“Well, what would the world say 

‘That for the world, and all it can say and all it 
can do.’ Murietta sprang to his feet and snapped 
his fingers, as il he was snapping the eap ofa pistol 
in the face of the world in the teeth of the world 
I have lived thus far, and in the tee th of the world 
ITshall die! Let me have the good opinion of m) 
self, and | will whistle the face of men and wit 


them at my feet 


He threw away his cigar, came up and st 
before the « usul. The flame that had shot uy 
beautiful as it was, was dying out. Jt Lad been te 
intense. His mind had been strung toa sort 


madness that morning, and now, in the presence of 
cool and clear-headed friend, it was tempering 
down 

‘Well, you will pardon me. 


lam sorry. |] wane 


only to serve the lady, not to annoy you. I see 
that you are wiser in these things than I. Besides, 
what can I do for her?” 
Listen. Will you do as I advise 
“re.” 
“Well, you will do Genoa to-day and to-night 
At dawn to-morrow there is a ship goes out fot 
| Naples. A glorions sea, and a glorious sail it w ll 
be. You, my-friend, are not now the man toreac! 
a hand into any man's or woman's affiirs. You 


would only spoil all. Wait, if you must inter.ere 
for a more convenient season.” 

The artist thonght a moment, thought of 
trouble, the days before he left the British Isles 
and this confirmed him. Ie reached his hand. 

‘You are perfectly right, and [trust you. I will 
co on the ship that leaves Genoa for Naples to- 
morrow morning.” 

That night Murietta stood by the old city wal 
the sea, and watched the sun go down on 
Genoa. Away to the left the sea and sky were one 
unbroken curve of blue; but to the west the 
wedged in between the two and lit it up like a fan 
light in some vast and eternal temple. And tl it 
fell like a sinking isle of fire, and it was night in th 


the old 


above 


sun 


city of the Holy Grail. 
The artist did not retire. He did not even return 
to his hotel. He passed the night wandering 


through the dark, mysterious streets of Genoa. As 
| morning approached he touched the high wall 


but imperfectly, yet he saw enough to know per- | 


fectly well that there was a wrong, and that a wo- 
man was the sufferer. 

A man has no right to ask to know more. This 
to a man should be enough to insure action. But 
it is not enough in this day of shops and shoddy. 
man, the coward, must first know 
that he—his name, his position, his money, his all 
is not only safe, but that he is to be paid for his ser 
vices as a sort of upper servant is paid, and then 
he works. Bah! Out upon the time! 

Murietta did not move. He did not even draw 
back his eager face, but sat there the same as if 
no one had come upon the scene. 

The beautiful lady, pale as a California lily, sank 
and settled down, as if she would disappear in the 
rosy folds of her robe. 


to the north. The sea winds blew and forced tle 
stars into a tender light. 

Looking up the Apennines and beyond the wall, 
Murietta saw a thousand—nay, ten thousand 
lights on the mountain sides that looked down upon 
the city from the cottages of men who trimmed the 
vines or tended goats upon the hills. Higher and 
higher the eye followed the Joftier Apennines, 
further and fainter shone the little lights from the 
grape-growers’ door, until the mountain-tops were 


| lost in the distance and the cottage lights were lost 


| 


among the stars. ; 
The sun came suddenly over the hill, blew out 


| the little lights of the cottages, and the little lamps 


‘* Lady,” the artist went on, asif he still spoke | 


of the drive to Nervi—* lady, do not fear, do not 
move, unless you desire. No hand shall touch you, 
no tongue shall insult you, here.” 

“Oh, sir, you do not know what you say. You 
do not know what you promise. You do not know 
athing about it. Ah, if you only knew! Now 
now— now——”’ she put her little hands to the side 
of her head, as if in pain. ‘‘ Ah. 1 have wasted 
time! Iwas coming to it, you know. 1| was going 
to tell you. 
all right—that—that —you 

‘* Will you come?” called the count, at the same 
time lifting his hat civilly. 

‘““Come, come, it’s past meridian! 
the admiral. 

The lady rose, smiled sadly, bowed, looking 
back, and went out a prisoner. 


thundered 


I wanted to prove to you that | was | . 
i | and out, white as sea-gulls’ wings, and their sails 
| seemed scarcely longer. 


up in the purple heavens—and it was morning in 
Genoa! 

‘‘Good-by, beautiful lady !’’ The dreamer stood 
on the deck of the ship as she foamed through the 
opaline sea, and looked sadly back, and kissed his 
hand and said 

“Tam a coward!” 


CHAPTER V.—THORNS IN HER PATH. 


man and from woman Murietta wished to 


yROM 
1 Nature opens her arms, her licart to man, 


fly. 


I 


| when many of her fellows tall out of folly. He found 


| the 


Why did they not come in? and why did she go | 


away ? 


\ ering an hour or two about the hotel, went to 
his friend the consul. 

The consul was a good man, which is a new thing 
in an American officer abroad. The consul was also 
a politician and a politic man, which is not a new 
thing at all. In fact, had he not been a politician he 
had not been a consul. 

The consul shook his head and laughed. 

**My dear boy, this is no new thing. Pardon my 
liberty, but the lady does not suffer. She tells, 
or tries to tell, some sort of a story toevery one who 
will listen to it. At least, so | hear,’’ added the 


CHAPTER IV.—‘' GOOD-BY, BEAUTIFUL LADY!” 


| consul in a sort of foot note, for he was a politician, 


animate or inanimate, belonging to the peasantry, / 


and did not like to be positive or say anything that 
meant an open assertion. 

‘* Has she ever told anything to you?” 

‘*No, nothing.”’ 

‘* And you have known her and you like her?” 

“Yes,” bowed the consul. 

‘*And you have known her 
much ?”’ 

‘Like her? yes, exceedingly. She is a good 
woman, as good as she is beautiful, and that is say- 
ing much! but she is really, you know——-”’ f 
consul touched his forehead, tapped it with his 
fingers, and shut his eyes. 

** Yes, 1 understand what you mean. But may 
you not be mistaken? May not she be a prisoner? 
May not this husband be a jealous little monster? 
an old man of the mountains?” 

The merry consul laughed again, rose up, reached 
a cigar, struck a match, and with his cigar between 
his teeth, and the light still burning in his fingers, 
which he held around it like a lantern, said: 

‘*Murietta, look here! You are an artist, an en 
thusiast, and a dreamer. Half the time you are 
asleep, the other half you are altogether too much 
awake. You do things in a wild and unreasonable 
way. Now you listentome. Ido not sleep, I do 


long and like her 


The | 


URIETTA, finding himself left alone, after loit- | 


an old man—a sort of American missionary—for a 
cuide, and made haste to ascend Vesuvius. At the 
hermitage they stopped, dismounted, and turned to 
look on the world below. Ships on the bay blew in 


The great city of Naples 
seemed drawn up close to the base of the mountain. 
The sea seemed to be alinost under them. 

Suddenly some clouds blew in between them and 
sea. These clouds were below them. The 
thunder growled as if it had been a monstrous beast 
shut up in the caves below them. 

Then there was Lghtning. Then the clouds rolled 
black and dense, and tumbled like seas of the nurth. 

Tien the lightning wove and wound below them 
as if running threads of fire and gold in this wout 
and warp of storm and darkness. Then stab, sta}, 
stab! the lightning struck at the earth as if angry ; 
and the thunder boomed, and then the great white 
rain, high-born, beautiful rain, poured down below 
them, and then all was light and bright as Summer 
morning. 

Out of this rain rode a lady. 
horse than was to be had of the 


She had a better 
ligonees below, and 


she sat it as if she had been Lorn in the saddle. 
She led her party, and an old man—a tall man with 
a severe face, who might have been her father— 
rode at her side. 

Murietta. mounted and rode on as he saw her 
ride out of the cloud and rein up one of the ter- 


raced turns of the tortuous road below, for he had 
no desire to be disturbed that day by the presence 
of strangers, 

Peasants were coming down in parties, bearing 
wood on asses all along the road, and baskets of 
flowers on their heads. Wild, splendid-looking wo- 
men they were, and polite asif bredatcourt. Right 
and Jeft were high-heaved masses of lava in all con- 
ceivable shapes, and over these ugly masses ivies 
were climbing and twining tenderly, as if to hide 
them from sight. Nature had beenon a spree, and, 


| now penitent, was trying to cover up what she had 


done. 

Here and there the smoke came curling up through 
fissures in the road. And over there, to the nmght, 
the smoke curled up as if from many wigwains. 
Yet all over this grew roses and grapes, and olives 
and oranges, and fruits of the four parts of the 
world. 

A beautiful peasant girl aroused the artist from 
his pensive mood with the present of a beautiful 
forest rose from the basketful which she bore on 
her head. [The continuation of this interesting 
Story will be found in FRANK LESULE’S 
POPULAR MONTHLY, issued February 1st. 
For sale by all Newsdealers. 
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